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A reetine of veneration is the willing tribute which we pay 
to the past. All its clay memorials may crumble, even the 
prouder structures of its genius perish, yet this feeling will out- 
live their decay. ‘Time, in his career of death, seems to relent 
jor the ruins he has wrought, and throws like some charm around 
them a mysterious sacredness. The future is buta land of doubts 
and dreams; the present, too often, a scene of sorrow and discon- 
tent; the past, alone, is our refuge, where we may separate reality 
from uncertainty, and enjoyment from pain. A portion of it, too, 
is the sainted repository of once loved objects, whose forms are 
lingering like spirits about us. “Tis the region of memory and 
association—ground hallowed by every thing we delight to cher- 
ish and recall, Hence what we regard with fondness, we are led 
to view with favor, while our judgment, likewise, is no little 
swayed by that innate propensity of esteeming a different state 
or time superior to our own. From these causes originates the 
partiality with which we are wont to look upon the remains of 
antiquity. ‘hey have a sanctity in our eyes that age serves but 
to strengthen. “ For distance lends enchantment to the view ;” 
yea, the very mist and gloom of hoary centuries, as a magnifying 
medium, has the power of enlarging them to our distorted gaze. 
This sentiment ot wate for the past, so natural, so honorable, 
should be fostered ; even this delusion in prizing departed excel- 
lence, since it is common, ought to be pardoned ; but justice 
must make due allowance for these when she decides upon the 
rival merits of the ancient and modern languages. 

It has long been the custom to consider the literature of Greece 
and Rome as the only classic ground, the solitary garden whose 
flowers were to be culled, the field where learning’s harvest and 
fame’s laurels could alone be gathered. The time was, when 
this doctrine might have been, in some degree, correct. Ages 
alter Europe had risen from her couch of darkness to the light of 
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knowledge and civilization, she had no native literature—few 
ready materials to build up one. Her easier recourse seemed to 
be to the masters of old. While she was ignorant, she sought 
instruction—while she was destitute, she was obliged to borrow 
until she had riches enough of her own. But those days of her 
poverty have long gone by, and necessities which once existed 
can be said to exist no longer. Increasing in her might, she has 
marched onward in the race of improvement, till she has dis- 
tanced all her predecessors and outstripped every competitor. 
Her literature has been continually increasing till it has reached 
its present high stand. ‘The moderns have, at length, become 
sensible of their opulence, and opinions that long prevailed are 
now no more universal. But there are still many to advocate the 
almost exclusive study of ancient, in preference to modern lan- 
guages, in a collegiate education. Now what is the great object 
of such an education? Surely, to best fit the student “to act 
well his part” in the drama he must soon enter. ‘To strengthen 
and énrich the mind, to expand and enlighten its views, to culti- 
vate and refine the taste, and finally to purify the inborn sensi- 
bilities of the soul. That modern literature is best suited to pro- 
mote these ends, seems evident from several reasons. In the first 
place, it has had a great advantage, in consequence of the in- 
provements of society and the bequests of time. ‘The shades of 
error which brooded o’er the Old World even in the days of its 
sunshine, have passed away, while the dawn of truth and revela- 
tion has succeeded their departure. Reason has found a straighter 
path, and science a far wider range. New wonders of nature and 
art have been revealed—realms of unsearched thought discovered. 
The human bosom has opened other fountains, and fancy sought 
out lovelier wilds, to store them with brighter and fairer creations. 
The moderns have had all the wealth of sueceeding ages to swell 
their treasury of literature, while antiquity has transmitted them 
the caskets of her choicest jewels. Most of these they have 
opened and appropriated to their own use. Some have they 
woven in the strings of their native pearls—the golden lines of 
their own pages. Others they have taken as models to imitate— 
a course so long and so often pursued, that plagiarism has now 
become useless, and copying, but a repetition, It may be said 
that many master-pieces have come down to us which cannot be 
studied too much, nor patterned too closely. "Tis true, there are 
works of old, whose merits can never die. “Tis true, also, that 
future imitators may yet improve upon the past, but the imitation 
of works so long imitated, is not the spirit of the age. If we 
must betake ourselves to such a course, let us rather enter new 
ground. Let the blossoms we seek to transplant be untouched— 
their hues unfaded. Here we may make a larger and more va- 
ried collection, with less labor and greater delight. Such a field 
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does modern literature offer us. ‘The prospects are more invi- 
ting, the access easier, the stores richer—why then not rather 
gain the key to unlock them ¢ 

‘lo assert the superiority of modern literature, as a whole, over 
the ancient, may be deemed in us too presumptuous ; yet, laying 
aside all prejudice on either side, nothing, we think, can be more 
evident. When there has been so vast an improvement in ever 
thing else, have letters alone declined: Has genius retrograded, 
or stooped from his soaring, with every aid to advance his pro- 
uress, With every encouragement to embolden his flight’ Or had 
he reached his zenith in days long gone? All is contrary to hu- 
man experience. Who will presume to limit the mind’s career, 
and tell when its proudest trophies shall be won? ‘To proceed 
from reasoning to fact, if we compare the merits of the two 
clumants, while we may not less adinire the one, we shall find 
renewed reasons to feel prouder of the other. It can fear no 
sich scrutiny, either in regard to power and sublimity, purity 
and delicacy of sentiment, in rich and gorgeous Imagery, in uni- 
ty of conception and symmetry of proportion, in happiness and 
ingenuity of description, or even, lastly, in originality and inven- 
tion. Notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence, the de- 
served reputation of Homer's Rbapsodies, and Virgil’s song, we 
humbly think it would be a bad exchange to barter a “ Paradise 
Lost,” and a “ Jerusalem Delivered,” for these noblest specimens 
of the ancient muse. Who would weigh a Shakspeare alone, in 
the scales with the whole drama of antiquity ¢ Our didactic and 
moral poetry is so infinitely superior to any thing of the kind 
amoug the ancients, as to prevent all comparison. What have 
they to match against the specimens of this, existing only in the 
English language? The prose writings of the one need not be 
contrasted with the other, as they are enriched by all previous 
excellences of the ancients, together with many new beauties, and 
hew kinds of composition, before unknown. Should not then 
such superior merits claim the greater share of our attention ? 
But we would not advocate the study of modern literature for 
the sole purpose of servilely imitating or filching its treasures. 
We have at home a sutliciency for every need—mines of inex- 
haustible wealth and talents capable of refining their gold. A 
man of true genius, at the present day, requires little foreign aid. 
He views other's wealth only to acquire greater power and skill 
in using his own. Whatever may chance to be borrowed is so 
improved and identified with himself as to receive halt the praise 
of originality. But his noblest works are those reared by his own 
hands, decked with his own riches, and stamped with his own 
name. 

An imitator, on the contrary, if successful, can acquire no 
great applause. His master, though scarcely his equal, is yet his 
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rival, the sharer of his renown; but if he fail, defeat is doubly 
disgraceful. He has lost the road which a pioneer has marked 
out, and with it “the Temple of Fame” forever. 

The study of modern literature has still higher claims. From 
our present intercourse with other nations of Europe, some know- 
ledge of their languages has become almost indispensable. It is 
urged upon us by our intimate relations, our kindred interests, 
and our common endeavors in the great cause of human good. 
It is urged upon us by a similarity of laws, customs and religion, 
by all that can promote our welfare—all that concerns our des- 
tiny. Such a knowledge would be a closer bond of union and 
friendship, a speedier mode of acquaintance and mutual under- 
standing, the most effectual means to heal up many a widening 
breach, and to reconcile jarring differences that now sunder us 
apart. But it is truly to be regretted, with all such inducements, 
these spoken languages have been generally neglected in our Uni- 
versities, and their place usurped by the dead, silent tongues of 
yore—tongues uttered by those who were, but are not. Their 
pristine tones no longer break from human lips—they have been 
mute for ages—even the pen has ceased to record their tokens. 
They have had their day and are forgotten ; and though we may 
feebly, for a while, awake their slumbers, yet we cannot revoke 
their doom. Language, like every thing else of carth, has its 
season of vigor—its age of decay. 


Mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax. 


Bat we may not lament their fall, for the glories of the dead 
have not vanished. Multa renascentur quae jam cecidére. The 
offspring have inherited the features and spirit of their pro- 
genitors. ‘lhe pliancy, the force, the grace and majesty of the 
Greek and Latin, are still embodied in the neat and flexile French, 
the noble Spanish, and the sweet dialects of Italy, while their 
strength and power of expression are rivalled in the remoter 
German—the language of a De Vega, a Cervantes, a Corneille, a 


Racine, of a Goéthe, a Schiller, and that in whose enchanting 
tones 


‘Bold Tasso tuned his harp and Dante smote his lyre.” 


But as some of the modern languages are based upon the an- 
cient, and others have borrowed largely from their vocabulary, it 
may be thought necessary to form some acquaintance with the 
latter, in order to gain an accurate knowledge of the former; to 
go back to the fountains that we may easier trace the diverging 
streams. ‘This advantage will not be denied. Such an attain- 
ment if not strictly indispensable, is yet extremely useful ; so that 
a select portion of the old classics should be studied in our col- 
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leges, if for no farther end. But this should not exclude an inti- 
macy with the modern at the same time. It would be better 
were both perused together. ‘The resembling features and pecu- 
liarities of their language might thus be brought in contrast, and 
both become familiar with less toil and more pleasure. A_ full 
knowledge of either is not to be expected in the short space the 
student is confied to the groves of the College or Academy. Here 
only the fabric of science and literature can receive its foundation. 
‘l'o raise up the structure is the work of after years, but let the 
base at least be laid. If it be not begun here, it may be neglected 
ever afterwards. An introduction in all needful branches, is re- 
quired by the great majority,—those who are to enter the active 
duties of life. ‘To such the modern tongues will be far more use- 
ful. “Tis only the devotees of letters, the secluded few, who 
may venture to omit here, the study of these and explore the 
ancient to their lowest depths. But this pursuit may be followed 
to a vicious extent. He who is deeply versed in these remote 
languages, is liable without the strictest caution, to corrupt: his 
own. Foreign idioms, are apt to creep insensibly into his style 
und destroy, by degrees, that native purity he should so carefully 
preserve. Stranger words and phrases will likewise be intro- 
duced, until his language is, at last, a compound of discrepancies 
and irregularities—its orthography anomalous, its rules of utter- 
ance contradictory. 

Such has been particularly the case with the English. When 
it was deemed barren, its writers stocked it with a liberal importa- 
tion of Latin and Greek terms. Successors following the exam- 
ple, either through mistaken zeal or foppish pedantry, brought 
over whole hosts of foreign auxiliaries, and flooded it with bur- 
densome supplies. Even the coining of new names for the arts 
and sciences, has, in many instances, tended but to make these 
more difficult and repulsive, as likewise to vitiate our vernacular, 
What it has gained in copiousness, or rather exuberance, it has 
lost in purity, simplicity and strength. Suil it possesses redeem- 
ing qualities in its previous resources. A retined language should 
have an ample supply for all its wants—all besides is superfluous, 
yea, a dead weight to embarrass and encumber. An individual 
may have more wealth than he can use, so may this. Among 
several words of nearly the same import, one ts always the best, 
why then have a multiplicity? Though we desire the benefit of 
euphony as well as force, yet for this purpose two or three are 
enough ; besides, men of taste doubt not, in most cases, between 
energy and agreeable sound. A number of words similar in sense, 
increases also the difficulty of selection, and frequently begets 
perplexity and hesitation, while he who has but one or two sets, 
as the light-armed soldier wields his weapons, can handle them 
with greater ease and dexterity. Hence, the most ready and rapid 
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writers, the most fluent speakers, as has well been said, are those, 
who possess the scantiest stock of words. Another evil of this 
rage for exotics, has been to root out the original settlers, the good 
old words of our fathers. Many of these short and significant 
terms have been obliged to yield to their supplanters, of greater 
length and possessing less force or even harmony. Our primitive 
Saxon-English words are our best. They combine all the requi- 
sites of strength and expressiveness, joined with a wild native 
sweetness. We shall sce this truth in our finest specimens, both 
of prose and poetry. And why should it not be so: ‘These 
“household words” are the sounds to which we have been wont 
from infancy. With these have we associated with the kind 
friend and boon companion, beguiling many a past hour of social 
fellowship and convivial joy. With these ofttimes have we ut- 
tered the heartfelt welcome, the tender farewell. "Theirs was 
the music our young ears drank in as we listened, in the fireside 
cirele, to the mystic legend or the thrilling tale; theirs, too, 
was the melody with which a fond parent lulled us to repose. 
Yea, in them are blended our fondest remembrances, with them oft 
comes back to mind, once happy voices—now hushed for ever. 
All our best feelings bid us cherish these “ sweet memorials of a 
former age.” 

Minally, while we study other languages, let us by no means 
neglect the noblest of all—the language of ourselves, of our 
father land. [tis much to be regretted that upon this, there has 
been bestowed too little pains. Many who have pried deep into 
the mysteries of the olden tongues have been strangely ignorant 
of the one they themselves uttered. 

Adepts for their sagacity in unravelling the intricate meanings 
and in dragging to light the hidden beauties of the dead, they 
have been blind to the charms of the living—all unconscious of 
the secret might, the unwakened energies that slumbered in their 
mother tongue. A part of the time and toil spent upon ancient 
authors, might have been better employed upon our own language 
and literature ; yet, if the works of antiquity required so much 
labor to make them knowu and appreciated, they need less now, 
since the task has been so fully accomplished. A different path hes 
open to the literary aspirant and the scholar,—a road where failure 
is less shameful and triumph more certain, He will have com- 
petitors, yet the way is broad enough for all, and competition will 
only stimulate fresh exertion. It should, then, be the chief aim, 
the pride of every Englishman, need I say American,—to culti- 
vate and perfect his language, to scrutinize its structure, and search 
where lies its mastery. Lf he hopes for that reversion beyond the 
grave,—a name,—let him employ it as the material trom which to 
build his “mental pyramid,” inscribed with his renown. ‘Thus 
may he stamp duration on his language in the same characters 
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that engrave his own immortality. It behooves him, too, as he 
toils for the meed, to be well versed in the classic writings of his 
own nation, those imperishable records of their existance and 
glory. He may rove the world of literature, to seek out its beau- 
ties and blossoms, but after all, he will find none fairer, none 
sweeter than adorn his own loved land. Does the young min- 
strel long to hearken to the soul-stirring warblings of the muses, 
let him hear them in the strains of his Island bards. Does the 
infant orator thirst after the pure streams of “eloquence divine,” 
let him imbibe the torrents of impassioned feeling and o'er mas- 
tering reason Which burst from a Chatham, a Fox, a Burke, a 
Sheridan, and a Henry,—those mighty spirits on whose words of 
power, awe-struck multitudes hung with wonder and admiration. 

lu becoming acquainted with these, his youthful bosom wall be 
kindled with the high ambition of rivaling their efforts, by best 
using that speech in which they achieved them. But above all 
will he be prompted to put forth renewed exertions im its im- 
provement, from beholding its prospects. For what true son of 
his aneestors can contemplate the ultimate extension of his Eng- 
lish language, without emotions of pride and exultation. — Brit- 
ain, the now empress of the main, stretches her scepter of domin- 
ion to the farthest climes of the Bast, while her treeborn daugh- 
ler reigns ascendant in the West. 

“* Where’er the sun warms or the tempest lowers,” there these 
two kindred people have stamped, by their prowess and daring, 
the impress of their character. Yes, there are felt the benign eflects 
of their laws and their language ; but that language will not stop 
here. The days of its mightiest triumph are yet to come. It is 
sweeping on with the tide of E inglish improvement, spreading 
still wider and waxing yet stronger. Liven now, itis swelling in 
regions where “ Morn smiles in her rising ;” already the wild glens 
of the Recky Mountains have caught its accents, and the green 
vales of Oregon are beginning to reverberate the echoes. Soon 
shall it be heard in the whole earth. It shall go up in prayers 
from all the wilds of Asia; it shall be chanted in strains of devo- 
tion through every island of the Pacific. It shall startle the dark- 
est abodes of Paganism and superstition, coming like the voice of 
atriend to the benighted and oppressed. The light of heaven shall 
attend its advancement; the blessings of freedom and reforma- 
lion crown its influence. May all who claim it as their own, strive 
to render it worthy its promised destiny. 
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FAREWELLS. 


Tuere are other farewells for the saddened heart 
Than the frequent ones where the loving part; 
There are other times, and of darker hue, 

When the soul is wrang with the last adieu ; 
Scarce an hour of our life can escape the spell, 
O'er our feelings thrown, by that word, farewell ! 


Farewell to the ship, that hath spread her sail, 

To be borne from port on the sea-ward gale ; 

She is leaving the blessings of home behind, 

She has cast her hopes on the faithless wind, 

And danger and storm she must struggle through— 
Oh! who will return of her parting crew ? 


Farewell, farewell, to the rosy light, 

When the sun ts setting in burning might, 
And the clouds are darkening the azure sky, 
With the robes of their shadowy company, 
And the storm is ready to burst and roar, 
With a rage and fury ne'er roused before. 


Farewell to the snows and the north-wind’s breath, 
When nature awakes from her wintery death, 

And the groves with the songs of the wild-birds ring, 
And the tields are gay with blossoming, 

And joey and life are on hill and plain, 

As the south-wind breathes o'er the earth again. 


Farewell to the flowers, and the genial sun, 
When the summer months have their courses run ; 
When the glory of autumn has from us gone, 
And ice-mailed winter comes storming on, 

To reign o'er the mountains and fields alone, 
Where the ripened harvest but lately shone. 


Farewell to rest and to childhood's joy, 

In the noble heart of th’ aspiring boy, 

When the trumpet of fame hath called him far 
To the slaughter fields of glorious war, 

And his brow is seathed with ambition’s fever, 
That consumes its victim or burns forever. 


Farewell to peace and to happy homes, 
When the deluge of war in thunder comes, 
And over the earth in a rushing flood 

Is poured the tempest of fire and blood, 
And the gore unavengéd reeks to the skies, 
Where the martyr of liberty bravely dies. 
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Farewell to innocence, love, and truth, 
In the gay, unthinking, misguided youth, 
Wien evil ones have his heart betrayed, 
And his steps have first from duty strayed ; 
Farewell to the peace that was ever his, 
When he sought in virtue his happiness. 


Farewell to bloom on the restless brow, 
Where genius’ fire hath begun to glow,— 
The hours of wearisome, torturing thoug|it, 
The forms of beauty, but vainly sought, 

The wasting of sorrow and feelings lone — 
All these must be borne by that hopeless one. 


Farewell to the world, to friends, to all, 
When the soul hath burst from its earthly thrall, 


And away, away, like light it flies, 
On angels’ wings to its native skies, wy 
Or descends, to fiends, and to darkness given, oy 


Shut out trom hope, and shut out from heaven. 


THE NATURALIST. 


Ir was a beautiful fall morning as a traveller journeyed along 
a solitary road by the banks of Cayuga Lake. "The Indian sum- 
ner had lingered longer than usual. The rich and variegated 
foliage yet remained to decorate the forest trees, and the rippling 
wave sparkled with thousand-fold reflection beneath the bright- 
ness of the sun. The birds warbled forth their sweet notes with 
unwonted rapture, and instead of chirping, at intervals, the dirge 
of the coming winter, seemed to catch inspiration from the scene, 
and recall the fullness of their earliest lays. Stillness, unbroken 
save by the gentle murmur of the waters, the songs of the feath- 
ered tribes, and the slight wail of the autumnal breeze, as if be- 
tokening that the gorgeous livery which now arrested the eye of 
the wanderer was soon to be displaced, reigned over the scene. 
The glowing eye of the traveller bespoke one who was accus- 
tomed to gaze on nature with delight, and as it wandered over 
the glorious landscape it seemed animate with emotion. He 
reached at last a point which commanded one of the most attract- 
ive views of the lake, where, shaded from the heat of the sun, 
he gazed on a scene of surpassing beauty. Although he seemed 
to enjoy its rich glory, yet care occasionally marked his counte- 
hance, telling that other thoughts than those which harmonized 
With the quiet reigning around, dwelt within him. Perchance, 
it was sadly contrasting nature’s rest with diferent scenes where 
strite and passion held their sway. Or, it might have been, that 
VOL, 4) 
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the full memory of association called up the landscapes of his 
native country, and the lakes, and the blue hills of Scotland, thus 
pictured before him, bade him think of one who had lamented 
much on account of the wayward fancies of a darling son. 

Be this as it may, our traveller did not long remain indulging 
sombre fancy or saddening thought, but urged onward his jour- 
ney. As the birds sang around him he would stop to watch 
them, and their various habits were carefully noted. The flower, 
in the gaudy coloring of fall, bloomed not unheeded at his feet. 
The deep ravine roused conjecture as to its origin. Even the 
insect, by its noisy trill, touched a chord of happiness in his 
breast. ‘The day passed without any of the stirring incident of 
travel; and at the few scattered dwellings which marked a new, 
and as yet, thinly settled country, he enjoyed the simple aud 
honest hospitality of those to whom the form of a stranger was 
unusual, Evening found him at the door of a cabin, near the 
shore of the lake, seareely fatigned after his journeyings, so de- 
lightfully had his pursuits accorded with the temperament of his 
mind. 

“T think,” said his host, as they sat, after a frugal meal, watech- 
ing the setting sun, * that travelling such as yours, over a tract of 
country so much of it wild and solitary, and encountering the 
hardships which you must necessarily have met, would have 
often caused you to despond.” 

“[T have found so much that is new to me,” was the reply, 
“and have seen God's creatures so happy, and so admirably cared 
for, that time has fled almost without my perceiving it. 1 love 
to watch the birds. ‘They supply the place of friends ; and [am 
never alone when they are chirping around me. ‘To me they 
speak a language full of meaning ; and their different ways are 
so adapted to their necessities—so fitted for self-protection and 
happiness, that I can easily imagine them possessed of thought. 
Tecan hardly allow myself to think of them as creatures which 
ean reciprocate no sympathy for the love I bear towards them. 
However this may be, it exalts one’s conception of the Deity to 
know, that whether they have thought or only instinet, it is sul- 
ficient for their wants. Indeed, when I survey creation, I re- 
gard instinet, equally with reason, a display of the wisdom and 

wer of God.” 

“What!” said the other, “are the birds which awake me in 
the morning, and cheer me with their songs during the day, as 
wonderful beings as myself? Do you compare the power which 
enables us to converse about them, and to reason concerning 
them, to that limited instinet by which they provide for their 
physical wants 7” 

“It was essential,” replied the naturalist, “for the place man 
was to occupy, that reason, which combines the past and te 
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present, and draws its conclusions from the obvious or analogous 
tendencies of things, should be his high prerogative. ‘The in- 
stinct of the bird, (allowing it to be but instinet,) is enough to 
enable it to accomplish the design of its creation, What we 
have, indeed, gives us the power of carrying forward nobler pur- 
poses and loftier designs. Instinct is proportioned to the wants 
of the ammal. Is not that, then, which admirably suits the com- 
plicated wants or circumstances of one part of the creation, an 
equal display of the benevolence and power of God, with any 
exercise of that power for a higher order of intelligence: It is 
only seemingly greater because used to harmonize with ends 
which Impress more the imagination. He who rolls the worlds 
in the starry vault of heaven, and makes yonder sinking sun the 
source and center of life and light to this poor planet, yet paints 
the delicate tints of the minutest flower, and the soft plumage of 
the little bird with its brilliant and exquisitely beautiful coloring. 
Giod shines in all his works; and his power is as truly seen in the 
formation of a blade of grass as in the creation of a soul.” 

*7T admit,” said the host, “that God's goodness is shown in 
every thing; but I cannot see how his power is equally displayed 
in what is simple and minute, and in that which is complicated 
and stupendous.” 

“ We are too apt,” replied the naturalist, “ to think of the Cre- 
ator as a finite rather than an Almighty being ; to limit his power 
in some sort, by supposing the idea of ease or difliculty to enter 
into the Divine mind—a theory wholly inconsistent with unlim- 
ited might. Besides, how often does what appears the simplest 
exertion of creative power, prove to be the result of the most 
mysterious, delicate, and refined workmanship. ‘The smallest 
insect has a minute conformity of parts, fitted with skillful and 
wonderful precision ; and the blade of grass springs from a seed 
in which it has been hid and preserved in obscure embryo.” 

But, good reader, I should, ere this, have told thee that he with 
whom the naturalist thus held high discourse, was one whose 
youthful days had been passed amid other scenes. Hdueation, 
in his parent land, had taught him to think ; and he listened with 
delight to the words of the traveller. After afew moments si- 
lence, in which the pride of opinion battled with the admission 
that truth had stamped with her seal the argument of lus friend, 
he resumed the conversation. 

“} grant that your reasoning, thus far, appears to be based 
upon truth; and as this is all I am seeking, | will ask you another 
question: Of what use is the knowledge which you may gain of 
the habits of animals, the varieties of the vegetable kingdom, 
and, in short, the many different objects of pursuit which take 
such strong hold of the mind of the naturalist’ Are not time 
and talents engrossed which might be much more profitably em- 
ployed 7” 
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‘‘] pass over now,” said the naturalist, “the numerous discoy- 
eries made by the lovers of nature, which attest the practical im- 
portance of their pursuits. I rest my argument on this. If 
knowledge is the key which unlocks the kindlier emotions of the 
soul, then does an acquaintance with nature’s works lead us more 
directly to admire and adore the goodness and wisdom and great- 
ness of God. ‘Then this lower world appears robed in the richest 
beauty, and bespeaks every where the benevolence as well as the 
grandeur of that intelligence and love which characterize the 
Divine mind. If the Patriarch “went ont to meditate in the 
field at the even-tide,” may not we find abundant inspiration for 
the loftiest thought in the wonders of creation? The fancy—it 
may not be all faney—has often occurred to me, that in the pri- 
meval days, angel songs swelled with the glad chorus, “ God saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold it was very good ;” and 
that in these latter times the same melodious words float upon 
the evening breeze, atlurding rapture to the soul of the attentive 
listener.” 

We pursue not further this conversation. Briefly, and all too 
impertectly has it been sketched. Let it suflice to say, that the 
poetic hour of twilight had long vanished into the time allotted 
to repose ere the traveller was shown to his resting place. We 
have seen how to a kind and thoughtful mind the varied exhibi- 
tions of nature are full of joyful instruction. Yet the naturalist 
goes forth, and is looked upon by the world only as the fond en- 
thusiast. "he wreath of glory adorus the brow of the warrior ; 
and the clarion notes of fame are sounded from the battle field. 
The noisy politician, living in the strife of words, is the hero of 
the village ; and the jargon of party is the familiar language of 
the mass of men. Nay, even the scholar, since he has book-lore, 
is gazed upon by the crowd as a being of a superior order. Mys- 
tery is thrown around him; for he holds converse with the men 
ot a by-gone age—the mighty dead ; and his words are treasured 
up as delivered from the oracles of their wisdom. Little honor, 
save from a chosen few, does “a hunter of bugs and beetles,’— 
the solitary wanderer of the wild woods—the lover of the lone 
scenery of nature, obtain from a working-day world. 

Such reflections, not unnaturally, occur to one as he stands at 
the tomb of him who, more than thirty years ago, wandered by 
the side of Cayuga’s waters. The hum of business, and the 
streets of a crowded city surround the simple grave-yard where 
repose the mortal remains of ALexanper Wixson. Yet the poor 
weaver of Paisley is not all forgotten. We love to think of the 
man who, rising superior to the untoward circumstances of his 
birth and the ills of after fortune, achieved at length his own 
immortality. Strange yet instructive is his history. A poor boy, 
with few of those outward advantages which are the happier lot 
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of others, his earlier days are spent with no other mental training 
than is furnished in the superficial teaching of the common school. 
Then, during five of the bright years of boyhood, he is occupied 
in the dull and coutined trade of weaving. Yet even here he 
finds time for reading and nourishes a love for literary pursuits. 
At eighteen, becoming his own master, he longs to escape con- 
finement, and breathe freely among the mountains and valleys of 
Caledonia—scenes rich in storied interest. But poverty oppresses 
him, and itis only in the character of the pedlar that he ean 
traverse his native land. Alas! for bargaining he has but little 
tact. His mind is too busy with the glories of nature and the 
animating associations around him to give the necessary attention 
to his nominal trading. His soul is fired with the vague idea 
that he is yet to achieve something whereby his name will be 
cherished. ‘The songs of Scotland, and the recent poetry of 
Burns are dear to him; and he, too, in the melody of verse, would 
live in the memory of men. But the muse does not crown all 
her votaries ; and Wilson, in disappointment and penury, lett the 
harp for the loom, determined, so soon as he earned the means 
to embark for America. It was in this our land that Providence 
designed him, thus schooled in difficulty and trial, to finish his 
career in glory. We remember that the banks of the same broad- 
rolling Delaware, near whose: side now slumber his ashes, first 
received him, a voluntary exile, pennyless and friendless. In 
imagination we again see him engaged in humble mechanical 
labors. He still struggles on, and in spite of many hardships, 
retains the noble sensibilities of his soul unimpaired. At length, 
he has disciplined his mind by study, and found friends who ap- 
preciate his merit. "The teacher of a country school, his spare 
time is diligently improved in remedying the defects of his pre- 
vious education, and in the zealous pursuit of natural history. 
In this latter employment he has found a friend and patron in the 
noble-hearted Bartram. It was with this venerable man that he 
first took counsel as to the publication of the * American Orni- 
thology.” Indicative of the spirit in which he undertook this 
great work is the reply he made to one who discouraged its at- 
tempt: “IT shall at least leave a small beacon to point ont where 
J perished.” His design was surrounded with difficulties before 
which almost any other man would have shrunk dismayed. Yet 
he manfully surmounted them all. 

His journeyings in the pursuit of his favorite science, under- 
taken at a time when modern improvement had not rendered the 
different parts of our vast territory comparatively near together, 
rise before us as no common toils. At one time alone, in a small 
batteau, he is navigating the waters of the Ohio. Again, in the 
far-off west, the wild tornado sweeps around him in terrific fury. 
The wigwam of the savage, and the less hospitable hut of the 
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‘squatter,’ by turns afford him shelter. He has already visited 
the colleges of the north to solicit patronage for a work, which, 
while it is to render its author immortal, is to rouse attention toa 
science to which he has devoted his life. Again, in spite of dis- 
appointment and vexation, he is presenting the same claims to the 
notice of the south. Seven years of unremitted toil roll away. 
I'he letter-press of his eighth volume is finished—the plates are 
not all completed, when disease lays its ruthless hand upon him. 
‘T’he sands of his life are rapidly running low. 'T'wo short weeks, 
and the grave has closed over him. 


As I stood at his tomb, not long since, I thought of the request 
often made, yet unknown to those who buried him. — It bespeaks 
his character better than can be told by volumes of description : 
“When L die,” said he, “I wish to be buried where the birds may 
sing over my grave.” A solitary songster, the messenger of early 
spring, had perched upon a tree near by, and, as if in memory of 
his desire, caroled forth sweetly, methought, the praises of hin 
who loved the birds. 


I, 


TO A ROSE-BUD, 
DYING IN THB VASE WHITHER IT HAD BREN TRANSPLANTED. 


“And sweetly woos hlu—but to spare.” —Giaour. 


Wuy droops so mournfully thy head, pale flower ? 
Why hangs thy green tress on the water's brink ? 
Not now thou bendest with the grateful shower, 
Whose drops once woo'd thy thirsty leaves to drink 
Life from their coolness ;—no! no freshness now 


Blooms on thy fading leaf, and bud of snow. 


‘Tis not the dews of night are heavy on thee, 
Starring thy cup with rainbow loveliness ; 

Nor yet the bee, so oft that hung upon thee 
Till bent thy blossom to his gentle kiss ; 

No! thou art stricken, ne'er to rise anew 

To glad the bee, or drink the morning dew. 


A rude hand plucked thee from thy native bower ; 
No longer thou by thy loved breeze art fanned, 

And thou art pining for thy home, sweet flower, 
As pines a captive for a distant land, 
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And therefore droops thy head so mournfully — 
Thy life was broken with its parent tree. 


And was it woman's hand that did thee wrong? 
Was it frail woman, that so rudely broke 
The frailer thing, whose tenderness had wrung 
From sterner man remittance of the stroke ° 
Tell not the tale, ye flowers! that could not save 
Your hapless sister from her cruel grave. 
June 18, 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 
SCENE.—A STUDENT'S ROOM AT VALE 


“ In utraque parte multa dicuntur.”’ 


Ogle. Hallo! Grib, how ar’ you? I've bought 
come in did’nt you ? 

Girib, W-h-y y-e-s, oh! of course. Pull up a chair. 

Ogle. Pve bought a new copy of Byron, Gnb. See what fine 
paper, What clear print; and bound in arabesque too. Did you 
ever see more splendid work? And what's more, all this well 
befits the contents as 

Girib. Aye, well befits the contents truly, as the lawn’s bright 
verdure is a fit covering for the venomous serpent that lurks be- 
neath. 

Ole. Oh! you're prejudiced, man. Let me read you a few 
stanzas from Don—— 

Grib. With all deference to your better judgment, T am not 
prejudiced ; nor do I wish to hear any of Don Juan. In all that 
Byron ever wrote or said there’s not so much good sound sense 
as in one page of this book. 

Ovle. Of that book? Of the old Mathematics? Ah! Grib TI 
did once entertain some hopes of you, but I despair now. Well, 
when you deliver the valedictory, I will give you both ears, and 
I shall expect to hear a pathetic farewell to “ those lovely dia- 
grams, which have so oft enchained our attention, and have now 
won a place in the inmost recesses of our hearts ; and those rare 
logarithmic treatises too, the very perfection of books, from you, 
alas! we are doomed to part 7 

Grib. I would be equally attentive to you at Commencement, 
but, as you will ou that day probably speak in private,—true sor- 
row seeks retirement you know,—I may, with less trouble, ex- 
pect to hear your sobbings and lamentations at the thought of 
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leaving in our libraries the writings of Moore, Byron, Bulwer, 
James, Marryatt and Ingraham, and other solid works of like 
character. 

Ogle. Perhaps your irony would flow less readily if you would 
intermit your ceaseless delving after roots, and the Ditferential and 
Integral Caleulus, and take the trouble to acquaint yourself with 
the writings of those authors whose names you appear to have at 
your tongue’s end, 

Grib. Thank you for the compliment. Insinuations of igno- 
rance, however, generally come from those who are most be- 
nighted themselves, and who, like the crazy man who charged 
his attendant with insanity, would fain cloak their own deficien- 
cies, by drawing attention to those of others. 

Ole. You admit then, do you, that you are unacquainted with 
those authors ? 

Girib, No. 1 don’t-know-that-I do. 

Ogle. But you seem to accuse me of endeavoring to conceal 
my own ignorance by holding up to view that of some 

Grib. Well, what if Iam somewhat unacquainted with those 
writers, am I not perfectly at home in the text books of the 
course,—the best means of mental discipline,—the basis of all 

aluable acquisitions,—the passport to success in any profession ? 
Where’s the problem that I hav’nt solved, the hard passage that 
I can’t translate? Point ont in any book of the course, a knotty 
point that TI can’t understand and elucidate. And there are 
those beautiful theorems of Euclid, every one of which,—the 
fifth book and all,—are engraved in unfading lines on the tablet 
of my memory. When I feel a fit of melancholy coming on, I 
effectually drive it away, by withdrawing my thoughts from the 
base things of sense and turning them inwards to the contempla- 
tion of those viewless, immaterial existences, the Properties of the 
Conic Sections, and those unendiug outreachings of the Infinite 
Series. Possessed, as Lam, of these stores of valuable knowl- 
edge, | may well afford to slight those light and trivial writings, 
which seem to constitute the very “warp and woof” of some 
minds, 

Oxle. Your exclusive attention to the course, has evidently 
given you a clearness of conception and a classic elegance of ex- 
ag which could not have been acquired in any other man- 
ner, but-—— 


on Least of all from the perusal of Byron and Bulwer 
an 

Ogle. TL agree with you precisely. Though Byron and Bul- 
wer give abundant evidence of a lively and luxuriant fancy, and 
often bear us away on imagination’s untiring pinions, they seldom 
lead us to the contemplation of those unending outreachings, 
which enlarge and brighten the conceptions, and produce a 
graphic accuracy of expression. 
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Grib. You are hypercritical. If a man has the thought, a 
puny critic must he be, who would find fault with the expression. 

Ogle. What, though, if he has not got the thought? Hoew- 
ever, Lam far from coinciding with your exaggerated views of 
the unportance of the regular course, and, had you not diverted 
my mind in your eagerness to calumniate some of my favorite 
authors, | should, ere this, have told you as much. ‘The grand 
object of all study is to fit us to sustain our parton the stage of 
active life, and it is a mistake to suppose, that by reasoning on 
the fixed and immutable relations of quantity, by demonstration, 
the mind is fitted to judge accurately of the possible and the 
probable, to form correct conclusions respecting facts and the con- 
duct and motives of men. As well might you suppose that the 
mariner, by sailing on some quiet, inland bay, would be prepared 
to encounter the cross winds and chopped seas of the broad ocean. 
A mind accustomed to demonstration, often errs in estimating the 
value of moral evidence ; while a mind, that has never been per- 
verted by demonstrative reasoning, acts readily and correctly in 
judging of the affairs of life. And, moreover, how consummate 
is the folly of conning the classic page for years, to obte.a a 
knowledge of our own language, when we may arrive at the 
same end by a much shorter and easier route, by studying our 
own standard authors ? 

Grib. L have got the notion, that some of our standard authors 
reached the summit of excellence by a course far different from 
that which you recommend. Look back to the age when flour- 
ished some of the purest writers of our vernacular. Irom Shak- 
speare to Johnson point out one, who did not long linger at the 
classic fount, who did not “ kindle the fires of his mind with 
coals from off the ancient altars.” Methinks, too, that one Lord 
Brougham has presumed to broach an opinion that is rather op- 
posed to yours, though the opinion of so obscure an individual 
can be expected to weigh but little against your 

Ogle. Oh! cease your irony. As though the opinion of any 
man can counterbalance facts and what is obvious to the com- 
mon sense of every one. Did the charred brands of ancient ora- 
tory minister to the fires of Henry’s eloquence? Is Irving in- 
debted to Virgil and Homer for his powers of felicitous expres- 
sion? And, by the mention of his name, you have kindly re- 
minded me that Shakspeare knew naught of those of olden time. 
In the writings of his cotemporaries, and in the inexhaustible 
stores of his own mind, he found that which enabled him to dis- 
pense with the rusty scraps of antiquity. 

Girib. I see that you are disposed to infer from a few anoma- 
lous instances, not only what has been, but what ought to be, the 
course of instruction for all. In short, you have a strong pro- 
pensity to generalize upon the basis of two or three particulars. 
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Ogle. But I am not disposed to pursue a prescribed course, be- 
cause many before me have done it. I choose rather to break 
away from the influence of that stationary spirit with which 
some minds are so thoroughly imbued, and to adopt the improves 
ments of the age. If a man’s life is to be passed within monastic 
walls, it matters little whether his mind is occupied in counting 
beads or in contemplating the truths of science. But, if he is to 
be engaged in the rough contests of the world, in the cut and 
thrust of life, let him be encased in armor that will afford hin 
protection in defense and fortify him for the onset. ‘Train his 
mind to those modes of reasoning which will there be required. 
Store it with the facts of history and the principles of moral, men- 
tal, and political science. Add to these the rich ornaments of po- 
etry and fiction. Above all, do not contract it and freeze it by 
contact with the ice and frost of the mathematics. 

Grib. Improvements, indeed ! that would exclude from all con- 
sideration a class of truths to the unrivalled value of which, as a 
means of mental discipline, we have the united testimony of Plato 
and Bacon; upon which, as a foundation, rests our knowledge of 
the laws of mechanical philosophy, and of the sublime truths of 
astronomy ; than which, says Madame de Staél, nothing better 
prepares the mind to thread the mazes of metaphysics; the in- 
vestigation of which has occupied the minds and built up the 
reputation of such men as Descartes, Newton, and Laplace. — It 
strikes me that it would be no intolerable mistortune to have 
one’s mind “contracted” to the capacity of a Newton’s or a La- 

lace’s, Some, however, might object to it, of whom you per- 
ps are one? 

Ogle. Lam one, who choose to advance my own views and 
my own reasons, and not to catalogue and retail the opinions of 
others. 

Grib. With a full estimate of my own importance, I, neverthe- 
less, place some value on the authority of such names as | have 
mentioned. 

Ogle. Viven to make a show of authorities, I would not ascribe 
to others opinions which they never entertained,—remember, too : 
“nil de mortuis nisi bonwm.’—That commendation of the math- 
ematics, which escaped the pen of Plato, was intended to embrace 
only the less exceptionable parts of the science,—simple arithme- 
tic, a knowledge of which is sometimes convenient,—and geom- 
etry, which exercises the imagination m some of its lowest forms. 
But of algebraic lore the “old man eloquent” was entirely guilt- 
less. Bacon, in his earlier years, when he was more able to ad- 
vance an opinion than to judge of its correctness, did express 
himself in favor of this kind of study ; but, under the guidance of 
his maturer judgment, he was induced to qualify that opinion and 
divest it of all its force. ‘Io Madame de Staél you seem to have 
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assigned a special opinion to qualify her for the support of your 
views, well aware, doubtless, of the value of her sanction. In 
her “Germany” she remarks, that metaphysical reasoning is, in 
one respect, like the reasoning of geometry. So far, however, is 
she from throwing the weight of her name on the side of the 
mathematics, that she has written, that “in the young the study 
of mathematics arrests the spring of the imagination, then so fair 
and fruitful ;” that “habituating us to certainty, it inflames us 
against Opinions in contradiction to our own;” that “nothing is 
less applicable to life than a mathematical argument, for demon- 
strated truths do not conduct us to probable truths.” 

Girib. You're the man, are you, who advances “his own views 
and his own reasons,” and disdains “ to retail the opinions of oth- 
ers’ ¢ © consistency! thou art indeed a jewel, and, like the 
diamond of Pern, thy value is not a little enhanced by the infre- 
quency with which we meet thee ! 

Ogle. I cut garments to suit the wearer, and, as my shears are 
now in hand, [ will furnish you with a complete suit, of ample 
dimensions and various texture. Listen to the voices of disappro- 
bation, as they come up from every part of the republic of let- 
ters, and unite into one sweeping sentence of condemnation against 
these illiberal studies. “ Some,” says Aristotle, “ who have been 
overmuch accustomed to mathematical studies, will only listen 
to one who demonstrates like a mathematician.” And the Ger- 
man Bernardi adds, that “the slightest survey of the sciences 
teaches us, that the mathematics tend necessarily to induce that 
numb rigidity into our intellectual life,which, pressing obstinately 
straight onwards to the end in view, takes no heed or account of 
the means by which, in ditlerent subjects, it must be differently 
attained.” He is supported by his countryman, Von Weiller, 
who states, that “ by mathematics, the powers of thought are less 
stirred up in the inner essense, than drilled to outward order and 
severity; and consequently manifest their education more by a 
certain formal precision, than through their fertility and depth.” 
And Klumpp corroborates them both, having written, that “the 
mathematics remain, as it were, only on the surface, without 
reaching the internal and important relations—the feelings, name- 
ly, and the will,—and consequently, without determining the 
higher faculties to activity.” And Goéthe : “The cultivation af- 
forded by the mathematics, is in the highest degree one-sided 
and contracted.” And Franklin tells us that “he found mathe- 
maticians in the intercourse of society insupportable for their tri- 
fling and captious spirit: and Poiret adds, that * mathematicians 
are infested with an overweaning presumption or incurable arro- 
gance.”’ “ Moreover,” says Bayle, “it is rare to find much de- 
votion in persons who have once acquired a taste for the study of 
mathematics, and who have made in those sciences an extraordina- 
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ry progress.” Descartes speaks of the mathematics “ as absolute- 
ly pernicious as a means of intellectual culture ;” and Schaliger 
has remarked that “a great genius cannot be a great mathemati- 
cian. Your geometer should be a dull and patient intellect.” 
Berkeley asks with the expectation of a negative answer, “ wheth- 
er tedious calculations in algebra and fluxions be the likeliest 
method to improve the mind.” —“ When the mathematician,” says 
Dugald Stewart, “ reasons upon subjects unconnected with his ta- 
vorite studies, he is apt to assume too confidently certain interme- 
diate principles as the foundation of his arguments.” Kirwan writes 
“that it is an egregious mistake to suppose that the true way of 
acquiring a habit of reasoning closely and in train, is to exercise 
ourselves in mathematical demonstration ;”’ and Gibbon congratu- 
lates himself, “that he desisted from the study before his mind 
was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstrations so destructive 
of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which must determine the 
actions and opinions of our lives ;” and, finally, says Bishop War- 
burton, “It may seem, perhaps, too much a paradox to say, that 
the science of mathematics incapacitates the mind for reasoning 
at large, and especially in the search of moral truth, and yet I be- 
lieve nothing is more certain.” Comments are unnecessary. 

Cirib. Indeed, quite overwhelming! A man of extensive read- 
ing, I perceive ; for itmay not be supposed that you have consulted 
the common-place book of some veteran foe to the exact sciences ? 

Ogle. 'The decisive character of this testimony renders of mi- 
nor importance all considerations respecting the manner of ob- 
taining it. 

Girib. Decisive character! Decisive of nothing but the fact, 
that some people think differently from others. If, however, you 
really deem it decisive, and are thoroughly convinced of the inju- 
rious tendency of these studies, why, allow me to ask, have you 
trusted yourself to their influence? And why, to acquire your 
own vernacular, have you chosen to travel a circuitous route 
through the fields of classic lore, in preference to that “ easier and 
shorter route,” of which you just spoke ? 

Ogle. 'The ancient classics and the mathematics, in relation to 
our course, may be compared to hordes of banditti investing some 
beautitul road of modern Italy. Many there are, whom a fear of 
violence and robbery deters from journeying that way. Some, 
however, rather than lose a view of the delightful scenery, ven- 
ture on at a rapid pace, carefully shunning the lawless bands. 
But they are few and of a peculiar character, who linger long at 
their retreats, courting their favor and seeking to be received on 
terms of intimacy. I, for one, have hastened onward, avoiding 
as far as possible the dangers of the way. In studying the clas- 
sics, I have availed myself of the valuable labors of those who 
have furnished us with the same ideas in our own language ; and 
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when engaged with the mathematics, that I might view them in 
their full deformity, I have always kept before me certain prolix 
solutions and elucidations, obtained from a former student. I 
have, therefore, but few unavailing regrets to offer for time mis- 
spent. T discern in the retrospect but little that I would wish to 
have had otherwise. 

Grib. Ah! Ogle, “I did once entertain some hopes of you. but 
I despair now.” Been occupied, 1 suppose, in perusing Byron, 
Bulwer, Cooper, and Marryatt, in devouring the contents of the 
New York “ pennies,” in writing letters and reading the reviews, 
in short, in acquiring general information ? 

Ogle. Been occupied, if you please, in acquiring some knowl- 
edge of history, philosophy, and the natural sciences ; and Ihave 
given not a little attention to the acquirement of the modern 
languages. While you were poring over the Anabasis and the 
Iliad, I was equally engaged with Gillie and Mitford. While 
you have been digging up the buried beauties of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes, | have found in Chatham, Burke, and Brougham 
what I consider of superior value. Livy, Horace, and ‘Tacitus 
have afforded you a hazy glimpse at the government and manners 
of the Romans; through Niebuhr, Ferguson, and Gibbon, | have 
viewed these subjects in the broad light of noonday. Roman his- 
tory has been but an introduction to that of France and of the 
*Sea-girt Isle ;” and, in studying the origin and growth of the 
civil and religious institutions of Hugland, | have been obtaming 
a better acquaintance with our own. While your attention has 
been engrossed with “ Quanties Infinite and Infinitessimal, with 
Canons and with Conics, I have been endeavoring to obtain some 
clear ideas respecting the nature of the human mind and the laws 
of its action. I have devoted some time, therefore, to Kant and 
Bacon, to Cudworth and Stewart. And, as I expect to live 
among men, that [ might know our reciprocal duties and the 
grounds on which they rest, | was early induced to look into Dy- 
mond and Wayland. Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, and Ge- 
ology have appeared to me sutliciently important to compensate 
for more of my time than mere “lecture hours.’ ‘They are 
somewhat useful toa man out of college. While you have spent 
your Wednesday evenings in getting lessons “in advance,” I 
have chosen to resort to the “Society,” there to mingle in the 
miniature contest of after life, and brighten my faculties for a se- 
verer trial. I have, and not without profit | hope, occupied some 
hours in “ sweet converse” with Byron, Scott, and Bulwer, “ who 
soothe the mind when ruffled by the rude intercouse with society, 
and stealing the attention insensibly from our own cares, substi- 
tute, instead of discontent and distress, a tender and pleasing mel- 
ancholy.” In a few words, I have always kept in view the con- 
sideration that all the little that we acquire here should be looked 
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upon not as an end but as a means by which, on the stage of life, 
we may promote our own views, and secure our own prosperity 
and happiness. 

Grib. 1, too, consider that the few atoms of knowledge, which 
we are able to gather up here, are only a means upon which we 
are dependent for future success. But we differ so widely as to 
what should be the nature of those elements, and we are both so 
confident of the correctness of our own opinions that, | apprehend, 
no discussion of the matter will bring us to think alike. 

Ogle. Yes, Grib, you're right there—so I must go now. Call 
round, will you—call round! Y. Y Y. 


THE OCEAN. 


I Love thee, blue ocean, 
When the winds are at rest, 
And a gentle emotion 
Heaves lightly thy breast ; 
When thy depths are at peace, 
And the tempests are o'er, 
The wild billows cease ;— 
To harass thee no more. 
How solemn the calm that rests o'er the ocean! 
"Tis silence that breathes the breath of devotion. 


I love thee, blue ocean ; 
When borne on thy billow, 
A light heaving motion 
Is rocking my pillow : 
The breeze is increasing, 
The dark waters swell, 
And fair winds unceasing, 
The light vessel impel. 
My bark on the ocean, my path o'er the sea— 
Js the home for the gay, the home for the free. 


I love thee, blue ocean ; 
I've oft watched the storm, 
In angry commotion, 
O’er thy dark waters form : 
The sea-gull screams boding, 
Foaming billows arise; 
Destruction sits brooding 
On the dark ashy skies. 
My grave be at last ‘neath the white foaming surge, 
With the wail of the winds for my funeral dirge. 
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THE LOSS OF THE H——. 


Tue armed schooner Seagull, though not regularly the con- 
sort of the U. S. sloop-of-war H., had accompanied her in a cruise 
among the West Indies, during the summer of IS—, and was 
pre paring to sail with her ina few weeks tor the Pacific. The 
schooner’s peculiar build rendered her far more fit to encounter the 
tremendous billows in which old Qeean often rolls around those 
island coasts, than was the low single-decked H.; and she was 
in — detained a few days in the harbor of ‘Tampico, 
while awaiting the completion of more extensive repairs neces- 
sary on board of the sloop. 

One of the ardent mornings of that tropical climate was just 
dawning over the bay. ‘The sun, without passing through any 
of those “slow gradations” of changing tints, which among us 
render his lingering rising so glorious a spectacle, had burst at 
once beyond the distant © range, and the glassy waters were 
yet red with his first rays, when through the mists rolling sea- 
ward, T caught sight of the spars of an anchored vessel. Closer 
inspection with the glass revealed the British ensign, and we in- 
stantly made her out to be the expected packet from Mugland—a 
conjecture confirmed by her subsequent signals, and by the im- 
mediate putting off of a boat from shore. 

The distance, however, was too great for the rowers, and I felt 
no surprise at seeing them board the H., as she lay half a mile 
south of the Seagull, and swing the boat astern. My own gig 
was instantly lowered and manned, and I steered for the sloop, 
intending to breakfast with Capt. N. and not doubting that the 
British consul, with whom we were both on intimate terms, had 
altered his course with the same design. 

Never had the scene glowed with more living beauty.  Hfal- 
yard, our veteran boatswain had predicted a gale; and the fear of 
being blown off the coast—T'ampico aflording no safe harbor in 
a norther—as it had induced me to press our preparation for de- 
parture, was perhaps my motive for wishing to take a last view 
of the place. Directing the steersman, therefore, to put) within 
the bar and throwing myself back in the stern-sheets, I slowly 
reviewed the rich ¢repical beauty of the landscape. "To the night, 
as we glided across the harbor, lay the city on a sloping plain, its 
villas dotting the encircling hills, which, farther inland, rose into 
bold and densely-wooded heights, sinking towards the north to 
sandy flats, and sweeping southward in lofty mountain-ranges, 
clothed to the top with splendid verdure. Conspicuous in the 
distance, towered the tapering cotton-tree and the tall peccan, in- 
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terspersed here and there with the reddish-yellow branches of 
some wide-spreading mahogany. Still nearer, rose in frequent 
groves the brown stems and graceful foliage of the tamarind ; 
while close upon the town were distinctly visible plantations of 
of the banana, with its peculiar crown of leaves, and groups of the 
splendid magnolia-pyramids of glossy green and snowy flowers, 
The air, though loaded with fragrance, was at that hour, (the lull 
between the land and sea-breezes,) insupportably warm ; and thus 
gently and dreamily we glided over the waveless sea, until the boat 
recrossed the bar, and with a few nervous strokes, sprang forward 
to the side. 

“Well, my gallant Lieutenant,” cried Captain N., seizing my 
hand on gaining the quarter-deck, “all a-taunto, I see this morn- 
ing. You're surely not ready for sea yet!” 

“No, Captain, only exhibiting for the English stranger. We're 
only in ballast yet, with a cask or two of rations aboard.” 

“Ah! plenty of time for all that, I hope, Brailstord; you've 
kept yourself as light in stowage as your ship. But come below, 
come below, and letus see.. Mr. Stunsel, wind northeast yet :” 

Consulting an instant with the quarter-master, Captain N. join- 
ed me below, and with the consul we sat down to breakfast. 
The sea breeze, now blowing through the stern ports, refreshed 
and animated us all. N. in particular, always gay, seemed this 
morning to have all his talking-tacks aboard, and poured out pro- 
fusely yarns of old experience, mingled with anticipations of fu- 
ture adventure. Afterwards, I recalled that unusual exhilaration, 
portentous, if we may credit Scottish superstition, of sudden qui- 
eting in death—the flash heralding destruction. 

“Some claret with you, Brailsford,” said the Captain, raising 
a slender bottle between his eye and the cabin window. —“ Con- 
sul,” with an odd look, “ will you join us?’ and then came N.’s 
regular story. 

“ We were, you know, Lieutenant, blockading the Bonne Ci- 
toyenne in San Salvador harbor. I served as a middy at that 
time, under the lion-hearted Lawrence, who had sent a challenge 
to Greene, of the Bonne, and on its refusal, determined to capture 
her by cutting out. The night had even been selected, and the 
crews arranged, when unfortunately the Montague, 71, hove in 
sight, chased us into the harbor, and changed our plan of atiack 
into one of escape. Night coming on, we wore, stood out to the 
south, and hauled to the eastward, designing to cruise off Per- 
nambueo, After capturing and burning a schooner, we ran down 
the coast of Maranham, cruised a week off Surinam, and then 
stood for Demerara. And now comes the more particular history 
of my wine. ‘Towards the evening of February 22, we made 
out a brig to leeward, gave chase, ran into a quarte rless four, and 
having no pilot, were obliged to haul off, within two leagues of 
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the fort; cursing the fate which prevented our signalizing Pater 
Patriw’s birthday by a capture. Next morning, however, our gal- 
lant Captain discovered a vessel at anchor outside of the bar, with 
English colors flying. In beating around Corobano bank, to get 
at her, we descried another sail on our weather quarter, edging 
down for us, while directly ahead lay our chase of the previous 
night. Five minutes brought us along side, and in five more, 
within sight of two British men-of-war, we had captured and set 
fire to the brig Resolution, from Liverpool to Bordeaux, thence to 
Kio, with flour, silks, laces, specie, and in a few cases of very su- 
perior claret. [need not tell you, consul, the remainder of our 
cruise ; butas Brailsford has perhaps never heard it, it ts as well to 
say that we beat to quarters, cleared ship for action, and by keep- 
ing close to the wind, gained the weather gage of the seaward 
ship, and tacked. In passing, we exchanged broadsides at hall 
pilot-shot; then as he was in the act of wearing, we bore up, re- 
ceived his broadside, and ran him close on board the starboard 
quarter. In fifteen minutes his majesty’s ship, Peacock, cut to 
pieces by our heavy and correct fire, surrendered, and hoisted his 
ensign in the fore-rigging, union down—a signal of distress. 
Some of that same claret, gentlemen, you are now drinking.” 

‘The captain rose, and we soon after followed him on deck. 
The sea breeze, meantime, having freshened, the packet had 
been standing in, and was now within a short distance of us. 
Our friend therefore went over the side, and gave orders to pull 
aboard of her, while N. and myself took a turn or two on the 
quarter deck. 

* Brailsford!” said he, at length, “I don’t half like this ernis- 
ing among sand banks, dodging tornadoes, and knocking on reefs. 
We should by this time be on the broad swells of the Pacifie, 
and under its glowing skies. If we loiter in port: much longer, 
we shall certainly raise the wind, but 1 fear it will come in the 
form of a hurricane. Lieutenant! were you ever in a hurri- 
cane 

* No,” T replied. 

“Tis as well to prepare you then for one,” said N.; and he 
went on to describe his own experience in those fearful tropical 
tempests, ending with a few maxims of seamanship suited to such 
emergency. 

“ But it grows late, my dear fellow ; we must to work. Cox- 
swain, call the crews, and man the boats for shore. In a week, 
Brailstord, we sail for the Pacific. You will dine on board to- 
morrow, with these newly-arrived English 2” 

I lunghingly advised him to suppress his claret history, and ac- 
cepting his invitation, went on board my own boat. 

Halyard directed my attention, as we rowed back, to a heavy 
mass of clouds lying on the northern horizon. Beautilul they 
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lay! huge, snowy-topped, high-piled: the lightning now cleav- 
ing their dark base—now flushing their creets—now weaving 
over the whole fabric a net-work of fire. 

“ Mischief in those,” muttered Halyard. 

“A stiff norther, perhaps,” said I, carelessly, wishing to re- 
assure the crew. “Pull away, my lads, we have work to do. 
We can ride it out; if not, we must get weight enough aboard 
to run out with safety.” 

And bravely did they work through all that day ; though the 
air grew every moment sultrier and more fearfully stll. By four 
that afternoon, our spars were all run up, our water aboard, and 
the cutter returning from shore. ‘The H.'s boats were still within 
the bar, taking off provisions. Suddenly the wind shifted to the 
north, and after a few irregular gusts, fell calm. At the same 
instant, the mass of clouds before noticed, began to heave and 
roll, while over the sea, still calm, ran that peeuliar sound, that 
indescribable “tremitus’” which a coming wind wakes from the 
Waters. 

“Mr. Creswick,” said T to the deck-oflicer, “ the gale is upon 
us. Call the hands to hoist anchor, and keep an eye, sir, on the 
motions.” 

Lying closer in land, we saw less of the wind than the sloop. 
With the glass Tmade out that her bow-anchor was already apeak, 
her sheet-anchor heaving up, and a sigual of recall for the boats 
flying. Our own cutter now ran along side, She was hoisted 
in, the anchor secured, and we swung slowly round with the dy- 
ing sea breeze, waiting the sloop’s orders. ‘The heat continued 
oppressive. "The clouds in the north had changed their form, 
and rolled into a lurid ridge, which again bending into an arch, 
sailed swiftly up the sky, unfolding at the ends into smoke-like 
wreaths, and spreading behind in black and rolling masses. 

“Mr. Brailstord” said Creswick, “the H.’s boats are home and 
hoisted in” 

“Very well, sir, continue to report her motions.” 

The sloop ran up top-gallant-sails, and threw out a signal to 
stand out for sea, "The areh had now passed the zenith, and_ its 
black writhing skirts filled the whole heaven, and darkened the 
day. Up flew our fore-topsail, reefed ; and as it spread, with a 
shrill howl the gale swept down upon ‘us. In an instant, such 
was its power, the sea rolled into huge surges, and the spray tlew 
to the crosstrees, as we dashed on to the southeast, receiving their 
shocks on our quarter. On we flew; the gale incre asing in fury, 
the clouds driving along the very face of the sea; but as yet with- 
out rain or lightning. On we rushed ; and just as we were clear 
of the harbor, and night was closing, through spray and storm 
we caught a last glimpse of the H. under both topsails, runuing 
upon the same tack with us to sea. 
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'I'wo hours later, seated in my cabin over the remains of such 
a dinner as our hasty and confused departure allowed the eook to 
furnish, the officers were congratulating themselves upon being 
in no Worse situation. ‘The gale had steadily increased vie- 
lence, but under close reefed foretop we had nothing to fear. 
“To be sure,” as one of them said “ we had sailed rather unex- 
pectedly, but a norther was better than a tornado, A run of a 
hundred miles or two would give a zest to our return to Tampico, 
besides testing the new spars.” Scarcely had he spoken, when, 
fearful sign, the gale at once fell to a total calm, and the air seemed 
to settle down upon us, hot and stifling. 

‘Captain Brailstord !” sung out the oflicer on deck. 

I sprang up the companion-way, and was instantly on the 
quarter deck. "The ship still raeed onward, her canvass tlapping 
idly in the hot air. Around, all was pitchy darkness and teartul 
stillness. Overhead, the clouds gathered, condensed, lowered, tll 
they seemed to touch the masts. At onee, in the zenith, they 
opened—closed—opened again with a rending tlash, and as it yet 
flickered around us, the thunder’s first roar filled the heavens, 
and the rain rushed down in flooding sheets. At the same tistant 
a thin, pale streak advanced trom the east, whirling the water into 
mountains when it passed, 

* Hands aloft,’ T roared through the trumpet. “In with the 
fore-top-sail!) Send down the yards and the top-gallant-masts 
The men sprang to their posts; but before the order could be 
obeyed, the squall struck us trom the east, on the larboard quar- 
ter. "The fore-yard canted, sending the wretches on it over the 
side; the mizen-top-mast snapped at the first: pull, flying far to 
leeward, On swept the Seagull, her masts stramimg with the 
storm, gunwale under, the sea roaring in a cataract over the lee- 
bow and fore-deck, and the hurricane drowning every order. — For 
ten minutes we rushed on; expecting momently to swamp. For- 
tunately the hurricane, crossing its former path, diminished the 
the height while it increased the tumult of the waves; and, the 
first gust over, the schooner recovered herself, though sull tlying 
with fearful fleetness, and gave us the power of directing, i we 
could not check, her mad course. 

On turning up all hands, eleven men were reported lost) with 
the mizen-top and yard. With the rest of the erew we suececded 
in sending down and securing the upper spars. ‘To ran before 
the wind was madness ;—not only should we have stood directly 
on shore, but have been infallibly swept by the waves.  Confi- 
dent that by this time we had run sutliciently out to render it 
safe, 1 directed her head to be kept as steadily as possible to. the 
N. E., and under bare poles we scudded away. 

It was awful! The indescribable roar of the hurricane (its 
pauses filled by the steady rushing of the rain) mingled strangely 
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with the thunder—the darkness on all things, scattered each, 
instant by lightning whose quivering showed us the sea, no 
longer tossing but levelled by cross winds and rains—seething 
and frothing fearfully—and above all, the suspense, the blind un- 
certainty, from what quarter next to expect the storm! As we 
drove furiously on, each seemed to hold his breath, watching 
intently for the slightest change. So long did the hurricane re- 
main steady, that we began to hope it was exhausting itself; 
when suddenly rr came! that foreboding lull! 

All elements, hushed, and gathering, prepared for a new burst 
of fury. ‘The heat grew suffocating, the darkness seemed to 
become dense, impenetrable, palpable. 

Suddenly Creswick touched me, hoarsely whispering “ look 
there!” I followed the direction of his hand. ‘To the starboard, 
stretching out of sight at either end, a vast wall of blackness 
seemed bearing down toward us. On it sped! and as it came 
near, lightning and rain, wind and thunder, swooped down in one 
terrific burst, fullon our beam. ‘The mizen snapped at once, 
falling over the lee-quarter in flames. 'The schooner staggered,— 
pitched heavily ahead,—and rolled over upon her beam ends! 

And thus for hours the storm raged over the wreck. No gaze 
could pierce that gloomm—no voice surmount that roar, to tell me 
of companionship in misery. As I clung to the shrouds, half 
lifeless, all hopeless, thoughts of blasphemy, of frenzy, rushed 
through my brain, Strange voices howled in the wind: strange 
forms tlitted before my eyes. I was becoming mad with weari- 
ness and despair; when just as | was quitting my hold of the 
rigging, a shrill sound pierced my ear. Again! above the roar 
ot the storm, the rush of the waters, it rose—the boatswain’s 
whistle ! 

At once, as a lingering flash quivered round, the H. burst in 
sight, scudding to the north; so near, that in an instant she must, 
it seemed, have run me down. — I strove in vain to hail her. Un- 
der bare poles, her top-gallant-masts down, her yards on the gun- 
wale, she shot past me within twenty feet, fleetly and feartully 
as a phantom ship! Unheard, unseen, for a second, and for the 
last time among human beings, [ beheld the H . 

* * * * * 

The crew of a schooner which rode out the hurricane in 
safety rescued me the next morning senseless and almost lifeless. 
Months passed away, and [ recovered. Years have rolled since, 
but no time can eflace from my memory, the horrors of that 
night, or the fearful loss of the Horner. 
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(iu! ask me not why solitade has such deep charms for me ; 

Can peace of mind be found in this world’s dull variety ? 

To the lighted ball-room’s brilliant glare, or where the laugh rings loud ¢ 
Or when surrounded by the gay, the noisy, bustling crowd ? 


Can the glittring show of this world’s pomp the immortal soul improve, 
That soars to where the starry worlds shine in yon heavens above ’ 

Oh’ have gazed there, ull ut seem’d this frame but kept my soul 

Prom mounting through ethereal space, to where those bright orbs roll 


The pleasures found in solitade, sweet pleasures of the mind, 
Oh! they are holy, innocent, instructing and retined ; 

They elevate the soul above this perishable clay, 

And fit it for its final home in everlasting day. 


The soul, the immortal soul, thirsts not for this world’s vanity, 

Nor aught that's fleeting: no! it longs for an eternity. 

The great high source from whence it came, forbids that it should be 
Contented in the narrow sphere of cold mortality, 


Then ask me not why solitude has such deep charms for me ; 
In solitude we humblest bow to God's divinity : 
They that love solitude indeed can never lonely be ; 
Apart from noise and strife there is no solitude for me 
Ava 
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But must also feel it as a man.” —Macheth. 


Sensipiuity is a principle of the heart which lies too deep to 
be exhibited to the gaze of the world. It is modest and retiring ; 
it finds its enjoyment not in commotion and strife, nor need it 
borrow from the happiness of others, but it draws its pleasure 
from its own emotions, and loves to dwell in solitude and silence. 
True sensibility is nevertheless an essential ingredient of the 
manly character, however delicate the hue it may throw over the 
masculine virtues. ‘The power to feel is indeed a “ sweet boon of na- 
ture; a power full of loveliness and yet full of strength—delicate 
yet firm; a nicely adjusted balance, which, though sensitive to 
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the slightest touch, may be the arbiter of stern justice. It is 
modest because it would not be obtrusive ; it loves to “ feed upon 
its own emotions” not from self-love and vanity, but because of 
the real purity and intrinsic worth of its own good affections ; it 
secks solitude and silence, not because it hates or cannot enjoy 
society, but that it may expand itself and revel in its own full 
feelings with freedom, and that its own exquisite harmonies may 
not be disturbed by the noisy discord of a jarring world. 

This beautiful faculty is not an acquired one; it cannot be 
found by searching the world; it is innate with every one, and 
there are none to complain that Providence has withheld from them 
this precious gift. Some there are, indeed, who seem to have 
been “ disinherited of this treasure of the heart ;” but they are 

w because they have impoverished themselves ; they have 
chilled their affections by indifference and frivolity, or neglected 
them in the' absorbing cares of ambitious personal feeling. How 
important is it, then, that we protect this feeling from the blight 
of worldliness! Since it is born with us, the germ must be nur- 
tured even in the first stages of life. "The fountain of true sen- 
sibility is seated in high and pure affections, and infancy and 
early youth are peculiarly the appropriated seasons for the culti- 
vation of those affections. It is from the exuberance of good 
feeling, the uninterrupted innocent contentment, that the child 
draws that “ strength of heart” which is to sustain him in riper 
years; the “milk of human kindness” is the nourishing food of 
his infancy. What mother that does not recognize with joy the 
first buddings of sensibility in her tender infant, even when it 
has not learned to express its emotions by words, but only by that 
language which is read in its laughing face and indeed in its 
whole body “ all suffused with smiles ;” 


“Tts merry eyes with sparkling laughter bright, 
[ts every limb declaring wild delight.” 


What mother that does not feel a sacred joy when her child 
first gives token of recognition and clasps her neck with inno- 
cent and real affection ? And after its tender infancy is past, how 
carefully does she watch the development of heart and mind, lest 
its yet delicate sensibilities may be warped by self-love and the 
pride of growing intelligence ; lest the young heart may be shut out 
from the Eden of its pleasures by exulting in the taste of the tree 
of knowledge! Home is the nursery of sensibility. In the happy 
family circle the finer sentiments of the heart are cherished under 
the mild excitement of the domestic affections—the respecttul 
friendship of child and parent, the disinterested, lively friendship 
of brother and sister. In these quiet walks the generous emo- 
tions of the soul have room to expand and become fixed before 
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the passions of youth have come into play. ‘“ Home is a garden, 
high-walled towards the blighting northeast of selfish care.” 

But let us pass to the riper season, when the youth, almost a 
man, leaves the parental roof to try the fortunes of the world—a 
season When true sensibility is tried and proved. ‘The young 
who have imbibed in the bosom of an affectionate family a love 
of truth, and a compassionate sympathy with distress, sometimes 
recoil when for the first time they meet, in the open world, the 
rudeness and selfishness of unfeeling men. But the man of gen- 
uine sensibility does not for this leave society in disgust. He 
may feel a disappointment in the appearance of the world, which 
from his own youthful and ardent feelings he had judged to be a 
virtuous world ; but it is as a momentary shudder passing through 
his frame, which, as it does not shake the firmness of his prin- 
ciples, cannot lessen his courage. Here, however, weak un- 
manly sensibility fails—a plant so delicate that it finds the winds 
too rough, or the suns too hot, and repining withers away, But 
the soul, destined as it is for a time to this world, should be 
adapted to the climate in which it is to live, and taking firm root 
in virtue’s soil should fear nor heat nor cold. Ushered then inte 
the world with sensibility manly enough to brave its rigor, yet 
meek enough to feel a generous attachment to its virtues and an 
indulgent pity for it woes, the man will find enough to try his 
courage, and yet enough to call forth the best affections of his 
heart. His sensibilities, even amidst the cares of life, cannot 
only be preserved, but refined and elevated. They should in- 
crease with the endearments of social intercourse ; and instead of 
being chilled (as they too often are) by old age, they should only 
be enlarged, both by the enlightened memory of the past and the 
awakening anticipations of immortality. Gratitude is one of the 
first and strongest ties which will bind him to society. It is said 
that “a just pride fears to incur debts of gratitude too lightly ;” 
but there are those debts which are necessary by our very birth, 
the debts of gratitude due to parents. "This sacred te is given us 
thus early in life as the support and defense of sensibility. It 
springs up in infancy, and is kept alive by continued benefits in 
youth even to manhood ; it is still cherished in advancing years 
by the ties of friendship, and even in old age dependence upon 
others may awaken gratitude and “ warm the heart to sensibility 
in the evening of life.’ Who will deny that sensibility, thus 
begotten, is a noble trait in the manly character? It has been 
impressively remarked, “ we have need of others from the cradle 
to the grave.” How true! Who then should be a misanthrope, 
or sutler the fountains of sensibility to become dry ? 

But now another feeling still stronger than gratitude springs up 
in the sensible heart as a new tie to bind it to society. Love, the 
ollspring of sensibility, is at the same time the support of its pa- 
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rent. It is here that sensibility unfolds itself in all its beauty ; it 
is at this fountain that the soul drinks in a new inspiration to 
carry it through life; it is here that the man developes his firmer 
qualities, for it is here that life opens before him and calls for their 
exercise. His dependence throughout infancy and youth, though 
the source of the most lasting benefits and the sweetest pleastires, 
was the dependence of a child upon its parent ; a dependence, how- 
ever pleasing, still involuntary: but now he has himself formed a 
tie which is to last forever, which calls for the exercise of every 
manly feeling his youth has imbibed, which really recreates him, 
aman! And yet in the world, a feeling so pure, so sacred, isa 
theme for jest and ridicule, and its parent, sensibility, is called 
“the weakness of a sickly brain!” But away with these per- 
verted notions ; let us not be ashamed of that which is the im- 
mediate order of Providence, the offspring of heaven. What ts 
it to live if it is not to love ? 


“To love, thou blam'st me not, for love, thou say'st, 
Leads up to Heaven, is both the way and guide.”’ 


The most touching forms of sensibility are seen int benevo- 
lence and pity. Inactive sensibility begets a sombre melancholy ; 
confined too long to its own circle of emotions it exhausts itself 
in solitary pleasure and begets a selfishness which can never be 
at ease with itself. But active benevolence gives it a new life 
by employing it in constantly varying scenes, and ensures to it 
the satisfying reminiscence of good done to others. ‘True seusi- 
bility, then, is always charitable. 

Aud pity, 


* Dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear :"’ 


what more beautiful among the feelings of humanity, what 
more becoming the manly character? What generous soul that 
does not enjoy a pure delight in sympathizing with mistortune ? 
It is a mild, perhaps melancholy feeling ; and yet, though caused 
by unhappiness, this very feeling is itself a pleasure, given, it 
would seem, by a wise Providence as a consolation for the pain 
inflicted by the sight of misery. How charming that sensibility 
which can draw, even from the bitter pains of life, the sweets of 
happiness! How wonderful the power which can thus indeti- 
nitely multiply its own enjoyments! Hast thou, reader, ever 
felt this mournful pleasure, or dost thou think all this but vain 
philosophy? Look then upon real life; see the misery of one 
creature, and, if thou hast a soul, pity and relieve him; then, if 
in that soul there is one spark of manly feeling, thou wilt have 
the sweet and virtuous consciousness which will “turn your very 
tears to rapture.”’ 
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Such are some of the various forms of real, and tuerefore 
manly sensibility. Morning, noon, and eve of life, it is man’s 
companion and his blessing ; an imaginative companion to soothe 
each sorrow and enhance each joy. Sensibility is sometimes 
sud ; but sometimes 


* Even sadness brings a fill of bliss, 
Enchanting, soothing, softly stealing— 
No mirth nor pleasure charms like this.”’ 


It isasked, “is it manly to yield to such a feeling as melan- 
choly ?? There is a sadness that rises in the heart in the hour of 
solitude and reflection, which it were even sinful to repress. 
Should the soul always rest satisfied with this world, and not 
sometimes turn from its vanities to read in higher things the 
clear indications of a more free, more real existence? It feels 
that the end of its being is not here, and loves to seek the so- 
ciety of nature’s solitude, where all around it hears the echoings 
of immortal strains ; 


“ Where living things, and things inanimate 
Do speak, at Heaven's command, to eye and ear; 
And speak to social reason’s inner sense 
In inarticulate language."’ 


And here, humbled by nature’s gentle power, perhaps even the 
man may grow pensive, even sad; and in full sight of immortal 
joy, shed a melancholy tear over the thoughtlessness of earth. 
But it is a tear worthy of the raan, worthy of the christian; it 
refines his heart aud prepares him for a better walk in lite. 


“ Por the man 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 
Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy.” 


Cherish then that sensibility, which, however mild and soft, 
however melancholy, chastens and invigorates the soul. In pros- 
perity let not your heart sink in indifference or selfishness, but 
let itexpand in the warmth of gratitude and love. In darker 
hours keep alive that peace of soul which proves how 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
VoL, Iv. 
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THE ZEPHYR’S SONG. 


In short, cherish that generous sensibility, which, with a true 
philosophy, drinks in pleasure, pure and heavenly, from every 
source Which the Creator has placed within its reach ; which 


“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” X. 


THE ZEPHYR'S SONG. 


From my airy hall in the clear blue west, 
I come at the steps of Spring, 

To soften the earth's dull, frozen breast 
With the rush of my breezy wing ; 

Drear Winter is gone, and his tempests loud 
Have silenced their sullen roar, 

And the soil grows bright as the passing cloud 
Its watery freight doth pour. 


I have doff'd from the mountains their hoods of white, 
And their tall peaks soaring high, 

Stretch up in their vestment of green woods dight, 
In the calm soft azure sky ; 

While tumbling adown each craggy side, 
A thousand wild torrents go ; 

And the silvery tracks show where they slide 
Through the laughing dales below. 


I have call'd, and the songsters have come away 
From the climes beyond the main, 

And the woodlands have drest up their arbors gay, 
To lure back their guests again ; 

I have pass'd, and the smiling lawns all wear 
Flower'd raiments of varied dye, 

While the incense that floats on the balmy air, 
Tells where I am wandering by. 


Now lightly I dance o'er the sunny hills 
That sleep in the quiv'ring sheen ; 

Now gently I steal down the gurgling rills 
Through the valleys gay scooped between ; 

Then ‘cross the smooth uplands and moors I'm driven 
In the waves of the summer beams, 

And move the light clouds o'er the marble heaven, 
Or the leaves from their sylvan dreams. 


But when fiery Sol from his zenith throne 
A sweltering radiance flings, 
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And out from the sun-burnt copse alone 
The locust his shrill note sings, 

To the dark, cool grove I stealthy hie, 
To play in its wooing shade, 

And soothe with my drowsy lullaby 
The swain ‘neath its curtains laid. 


I sport with the pine-groves at eve when springs 
The gush of their softest sigh, 

Or thrill in my frolick the wind-harp strings 
To their sweetest melody ; 

I chant to the flowers on the shadowy lea 
A low-breathing anthem deep, 

And charm with my strains the wilder'd bee 
In their dewy folds to sleep. 


Then lo! ‘neath my steps, how the harvest plains 
In yellow waves rippling, lean, 
And a dark tinge of purple the grape distains 
As I breathe through its leaves of green ; 
And the fruits blush fair on the drooping trees 
Where the crimson and gold unite, 
While the husbandman joys in my pure, fresh breeze, 
Entranced at the gladsome sight. 


But the season of beauty and bloom glides on, 
And the brief summer hours decay ; 
Soon the loved days of plenty like dreams are gone, 
And warn me to haste away : 
But when Winter retreats to his snowy north, 
And his chill, stormy blasts are o'er, 
Like a fairy sprite, TE will wander forth 
At the turtle’s call once more. 


THE POETIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Tur world is so replete with beauty and grandeur—is through- 
out so alive with the soul of poetry, that to say a man possesses a 
poetic temperament should seem to bestow no distinctive appella- 
tion. The lovely and the terrible, the essential elements of poetry, 
are every where around us in her various sights and sounds, and in 
ihe mysterious principles of our being. ‘The wonder is not, there- 
fore, that any one should, but that all should not yield to their si- 
lent power. Yet, however strange it may appear, the greater part 
of mankind live on almost, or entirely, insensible to their influ- 
ence. In other words, they have little even of the “ unwritten 
poetry” of the heart, which the things of external nature, and the 
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circumstances of our own existence, are calculated to awaken and 
keep alive, and which, if unrevealed to others, fails not to make 
itself known to its possessor. 

This insensibility, it is evident, must be either natural or ac- 
quired. It either arises from the constitution of one’s being, or is 
an apathy induced, by an exclusive attention to other things, upon 
the warm, spontaneous emotions of early life. ‘The former, like 
all other things inherent in man, is common alike to all ranks and 
all conditions ; and though the influences, which, from the dawn 
of existence, unceasingly assail or entice it, would seem sutlicient 
to kindle it when coldest with a living inspiration, it is never 
changed. Prominent traits of character may be repressed and 
concealed—latent qualities may be developed ; but that shade of 
the disposition, which the pencil of nature has not traced, no ef- 
fort nor time can create. He who receives not with his breath the 
spirit of poetry, can never possess or deeply feel its power. 

‘This strange indifference of men, however, to the intluences 
that surround them—this want of the finer feelings and senti- 
ments, that make up the existence of the poet, proceed not so 
much from nature’s unkindness in denying such qualities—if un- 
kindness it could be called—as from their own ignorance or neg- 
lect of them, originally existing in their temper. For some of 
the deepest sources of poetry, as a love of the marvelous, and the 
consciousness of a being fraught with sublime mystery, are doubt- 
less common to all; and multitudes in their earliest years, when 
all things are new and wonderful, delighting or awing the mind, 
feel, perhaps without knowing their nature, the workings of the 
“werd spirit.’ But a short acquaintance with the artificial 
world chills and changes their natural sensibilities. The real- 
ities of life are most untavorable to the indulgence of feeling and 
sentiment. "The din and bustle of crowded cities, and all pur- 
suits that fill the mind with cares, are peculiarly unfavorable, as 
leaving us little leisure to listen to the voice of nature or brood 
over our own feelings. "This accounts for the fact, that few po- 
ets born and bred in cities have arisen to eminence. Such, on 
investigation, will almost without exception be found to have 
spent their childhood, at Jeast, amid the scenes of rural life. 
For the mind will ever attain to a greatness corresponding to the 
magnitude of the objects it contemplates; and the influences 
brought to bear upon it, if yielded to, will mold the character. 
As the works of God, therefore, are fairer and nobler than the 
achievments of art, so he, who surrounded by them turns not a 
heedless ear to their eloquence, becomes in his mind and temper, 
more exalted and refined than among the dwellings of men. But 
here the inquiry arises, why of those, who alike 

* Along the vale of life 
Pursue the noiseless tenor of their way,” 
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wrought upon by the same influences from the natural, perhaps 
from the moral world, one should receive those deep emotions, 
which seek to flow forth in poetry, another, but cold impressions ? 
"J'o determine this, however, it would seem necessary first to de- 
cide, What distinct combination of qualities forms the poetic tem- 
perament. 

It is, and has always been, a received opinion, that imagination 
is the distinguishing quality—the great requisite for the poet. 
But this we conceive to be an erroneous impression. Not that 
an unwearied fancy, gentle or sublime, is not wanting to afford 
any claim to the character ; but it does not appear to be the ani- 
mating principle of the whole, informing every feature. "This 
is rather ,an exquisite sensibility pervading and coloring the en- 
tire nature. We mean not merely that tenderness of the heart 
which makes it bleed for the miseries of humanity, respond to 
the gentle calls of affection, and shrink with equal pain from 
praise as from reproach. Such is, indeed, a lovely lineament, 
and essential to its full development, but it is not all. We mean 
rather that sensibility which is intensely alive to the influences of 
nature—which has an eye for her forms of beauty or grandeur— 
an ear for her tones of hoarseness or melody—and a soul to im- 
age in its pure depths the varied features of her loveliness. As 
the chords of the olian harp to the viewless agency of the 
wind, its trembling strings vibrate with sweet music to the un- 
seen influence breathed upon them. Since all our ideas, how- 
ever, as philosophers hold, are derived from external things 
through the senses, and most of them by means of images and 
comparisons formed in the mind, which formation is the peculiar 
province of the imagination, it may still seem that imagination is 
the chief characteristic of the poet. But this very fact is the 
best reason why sensibility should rather be considered the foun- 
dation of the whole. For if our conceptions are all originally 
derived from things in nature through the medium of the senses, 
we are flung back immediately to nature for the source and food 
of the imagination; but the mind dwells upon objects or their 
likenesses only according to the interest it takes in their contem- 
plation, and this interest, we have seen, depends for its intensity 
upon a refined sensibility. "There are, besides, certain springs of 
feeling, which have little or nothing to do with the imagination, 
yet are among the deepest sources of poetry. Of these are the 
alleections, which have their place in the heart. ‘They have no 
known or separate province like the fancy, but they pervade and 
sotten the whole temperament where they are cherished, and are 
peculiarly powerful in the breast of the true poet. ‘The imagi- 
nation, like the sun, may dazzle and enliven; but their's Is a 
gentle influence, like a fountain’s dew, which, constantly sent 
up spreads coolness and verdure on every side. Memory also, 
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as it appears to me, and association, a modification of memory, 
depend for their power over the soul less upon the imagination, 
which revives the forms and scenes of the past, than upon that 
intensity of feeling which delights in their contemplation. A 
deep acquaintance, moreover, with human nature, is gained not 
by any power of fancy, but by the acute perceptions and like 
sympathies existing in the poet’s own breast. 

All this is confirmed by the consideration that a high degree 
of sensibility may exist without much imagination, and has been 
the source of many sweet and pathetic effusions. Indeed, the 
greater portion of written poetry of acknowledged merit is less 
distinguished for brilliant or soaring fancy than for warmth of 
feeling and delicate sentiment. Such, for example, are the works 
of Cowper; and, a still greater instance, the melodies of the 
Scottish Burns. For though 'Tam O’ Shanter and various other 
pieces indisputably prove that Burns possessed a powerful and 
felicitous imagination, yet the multitude of them are rather char- 
acterized by a simple tenderness and pathos drawn from the heart. 
Whoever has read, among a thousand others, the stanzas “ to the 
daisy turned up by the plow,” “Man was made to mourn,” or 
more especially the “Cotter’s Saturday night,” will bear witness 
to the truth of this. But on the other hand, a glowing imagina- 
tion is never found but in alliance with that part at least of the 
the sensibility we have deseribed, which drinks in with rapture 
the beauty and sublimity of the visible creation. For as all ima- 
ges in the mind are but the reflected forms of visible objects or 
combinations of those forms, that the mind should take pleasure 
in forming or in dwelling upon these images without loving to 
gaze upon their glorious originals, were an utter impossibility. 
‘To paint in the mind an elysium with hues and forms of more 
than mortal loveliness, the poet must derive those forms and hues, 
enhanced, it may be, in their transmission, from the fairest earthly 
elysium his eyes have beheld. And still farther, even where 
great imagination is found uncombined with those gentler sensi- 
bilities, which entwine themselves rather among the relations of 
humanity than around the loftier objects of nature, what are its 
effects? More powerful perhaps for a moment, but less lasting 
and less beneficial than the influence of the simple effusions of 
deep feeling. Brilliant and sublime but cold, as a glacier by 
moonlight, however it may dazzle and enchant the mind, it can 
never warm the heart. 

But the true poet must have both united. Though acute sen- 
sibility, such as we have endeavored to portray, may justly be 
considered as occupying the foremost rank and giving tone to the 
whole character, yet imagination can with equal justice claim 
the second. In truth, these two qualities are necessary to each oth- 
ers full development, and divide between them the empire of po- 
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etry. If a delicate perception of the charms of nature be neces- 
sary to furnish food to the imagination and give its conceptions 
life and beauty, the power of the latter is no less necessary to 
give form and expression to the deep impulses of the soul those 
charms call forth. "The one is the foundation of taste, whose 
province is to check the erratic wanderings of genius and chasten 
its fire; it is the province of the other to impart, like the sun, 
new light and heat to sustain it on its distant course. 

With this view of the great characteristics of a poetic temper- 
ament, we shall easily perceive why one, regardless of the beau- 
ties of earth, makes it through life but a “ working-day world,” 
while another yields his soul to their inspiration, and, save for 
the miseries and crimes of men, dwells as in Paradise. We shall 
see that the unlikeness comes not from any diflerence in cireum- 
stances or early education, but has a deeper origin in the essence 
of their being. 

Let us observe two such in their childhood, members of the 
same family and dwelling among the same quiet scenes of rural 
lite. ‘To one the influences of nature are as if they were not. 
In vain does she from his earliest days untold to him her charms, 
since she has herself denied him the ability to perceive or feel 
them. "Through all his course the pleasures won by toil and 
mingled in the enjoyment with care and pain are dearer to him 
than her fyee gifts. With constant though baflled ardor, there- 
fore, does he spring forward in the dusty chase of life’s ever eva- 
sive phantoms unmindful of the loveliness and grandeur the Cre- 
ator has shed around him. Such is the wapoetic temperament. 
The other, almost from the dawn of perception, appears to love 
the face of the external world. As childhood advances this dis- 
position becomes strengthened by indulgence. While the other 
is ever in sport with his fellows, he is oftener found gazing in si- 
lence upon the solemn magnificence of nature. Perhaps, as we 
have said before, there is no deeper spring of poetry than the love 
of the mysterious, It is a principle inherent in all, though in 
different degrees ; and in the poet especially it exerts a subduing 
power. It is the strong aspiration of the soul after higher knowl- 
edge—an intense desire to learn the nature and relations of its 
own existence. By the sensibilities are pointed out to it all ob- 
jects of interest, Which then the imagination magnifies and in- 
vests with unreal colors, awing and bewildering even the reason. 
It may in truth be considered the soul of poetry. And thus 
should it be in the boy of whom we spoke. All nature is to him 
“a marvel and a mystery.” Upon his heart she writes her ora- 
cles, which are just far enough interpreted to him to keep alive 
wonder and make him her constant worshiper. ‘To him each 
flower and leaf tell of Infinite wisdom; each tone of the wind 
is a call of spirits, a sound from other worlds, and the roar of 
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ocean goes up like the voice of eternity. The mountains, val- 
leys, and lakes, seem sleeping in mystery. When the “ morn is 
out with sandals gray,” how gazes he upon the curdled clouds! 
How does he watch the sun go forth from his “ pavilion of the 
morning,” and turn a delighted, pensive eye upon the purple and 
gold spread beneath the last steps of day! And most of all, 
comes down upon his spirits a spell of power from the sky and 
the stars by night, when meeting their silent gaze he deems 
them angel sentinels keeping an eternal watch upon the mere 
outskirts of the realms of God, and is subdued at the thought of 
his majesty and power. Such is the poetic temperament. 

In childhood and youth, before thought has been “ wreaked 
upon expression,” it is, as some one has most beautifully called 
it, “unwritten poetry.” When the soul has matured its ener- 
gies—when feeling has glowed into thought, thought into con- 
ception, and the imagination “puts on swift wings,” then it 
bursts forth in the full tide of song. The description of such a 
one at the moment of inspiration, drawn by himself, the master 
spirit of poetry, though oft quoted, may not be inappropriate, as 
exhibiting most fully upon the best authority the world can al- 
ford the truth of all we have said. 


« The poet's eye in a fine phrenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unseen, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


Is not this a true delineation of the qualities and spirit of the 
true poet—of such as formed a Shakspeare?, Why glanced his 
eye from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven, if it was not 
to fill his mind with their brightness and beauty, and image their 
lovely forms, and then educe from them a brighter and a fairer 
world of his own creation? And such was Shakspeare, possess- 
ing just such a temperament as we have described. — It is little 
which is known of his character in other respects, but the po- 
etic qualities in his temper are as discernible as light from all his 
writings. A sensibility was his alive to all the sympathies ot 
humanity, and a perception gained from this sensibility, which 
gave him the deepest acquaintance of all men with the passions 
of the human heart. A sensibility was his alive to the beauty of 
all things in nature, and a varied imagination, playful or stern, 
simple or magnificent, stooping or soaring, which, transferring 
them by images to its magic realm, magnified, colored and com- 
bined them at will with a variety, splendor and distinctness 
equally amazing. This is the temperament, these the qualities 
of the true poet. These have made Shakspeare the greatest ol 
all that have lived. 
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“Among the poets of antiquity, there is none whose fragments are more beautiful than those 
of Sappho. Her soul seems to have been made up of love and poetry. She is called by the an 
cients the tenth muse ; and by Plutarch is compared to Cacus the sen of Vulean, who breathed 
nothing but love. An inconstant lover called Phaon occasioned great calamities to this poetical 
lidy. She took a voyage into Sicily in pursuit of him, whither he had fled to avoid her, but 
Phaon was still obdurate, and Sappho was resolved to get rid of her passion at any price There 
Was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, on the top of which was a temple dedicated to 
Apollo. In this temple it was usual for despairing lovers to make their vows in secret, and then 
Hing themselves from the top of the precipice into the sea: this place was hence called Ue 
Lover's Leap, Bappheo tried the cure, but perished in the experiment.” —Addisen. 


© That thou wert beautiful and T not blind, 
Hath been the sin that shuts me from mankind.” 


Awp have I reached at last the brow 
Of fum'd Leucate’s tow’ ring steep ? 
Hark! where the heavy waters flow, 
In broken tumult dark and deep. 
The billows raise their snowy foam 
As if to call their victim home. 


Farewell! thou old Aegean isle ; 
I love thy genial climate well, 
Where tender maidens sweetly smile, 
Where innocence and beauty dwell : 
And partial Phavbus gladly shines 
On the rich clusters of his vines. 


There in my simple childhood's hour, 
I felt the Muse's kindling fire ; 

That magical, bewitching power— 
The soul that animates the lyre! 

And there to the admiring throng 

i breathed my spirit forth in song. 


And when with heedless girls I strayed 
Through the cool stillness of the grove, 
I loitered in the silent shade 
To hear the wild-bird sing of love ; 
And started as a sister's voice 


Reproved my solitary choice. 


Often beneath the loaded vine 

I've looked on that enchanting sky, 
Till all its loveliness was mine— 

Till its deep beauty could not die ; 
But still the image lingered on, 
Like twilight when the day is gone. 


A woman's song! ‘twas strange, they said— 
A strange, a most mysterious thing, 
VOL. IV. 
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That genius deigned to grace a maid, 
And lend to her his rapid wing. 

No female verse had ancient days ; 

What marvel Sappho met with praise ? 


Then darkly pensive was this eye, 
And lovely was this virgin face, 
Where all the charms of poesy 
In sweet attraction found a place : 
And prostrate youth at beauty’s shrine 
Confess'd that woman is divine. 


I sung of love, they sung again, 
And echoed back my liquid lays ; 
Their ears would linger on the strain, 
But still | shunned their anxious gaze ; 
And turning from the crowded scene 
Sought out one youth of Mitylene. 


How did my bosom swell with joy, 
When Phaon first declared his love! 
I doated on the dark-eyed boy, 
Nor deemed that he could faithless prove. 
How couid the false deceiver flee, 
And leave these arms for Sicily ? 


He fled—it shames me of the deed, 
That IT should follow to that shore, 
To seek again the worthless meed 
That Phaon had denied before. 
But could an infunt daughter weep," 
And such a mother calinly sleep ? 


Ah no! T went—I could not bear 

To hear her lisp her father’s name ; 
But that cold father shed no tear, 

Nor did a blush bespeak his shame. 
And now I search in scenes like these 
A lasting cure for my disease. 


"Tis madness !—for this heated brain 
Is tortured with corrosive care ; 

This lyre hath lost its wonted strain— 
Can fancy dwell amid despair? 

One elegy its voice shall give, 

And then with Sappho cease to live. 


The sunset fades in mild decay, 
Tinting the deep Tonian sea ; 

The latest blushes of the day 
Die on the hills of Ithiea. 


* “My brothers image ever haunts my eyes, 
‘And why this grief, thy daughter lives,’ he cries.” 
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‘Tis the last eve my weary eye 
Shall greet the ocean or the sky. 


I go—but Lesbos yet shall keep* 
The mem'ry of my brilliant name ; 
For mine is no forgotten sleep, 
Nor mine a poor decaying fame - 
For in it shall my nation trust, 
Nor dream their goddess is but dust. 


Yes! Lasia’s sunshine yet shall glow 
On pillared temples built for me ; 
And blood before my altars flow, 
And Sappho live a deity. 
For crowns may fade, and thrones decay, 
But genius cannot pass away. 


Go, heartless Phaon! I have felt 
Too long—too sadly deep for thee - 
Thy frozen bosom would not melt ; 
Now mine, at last, shall be as free. 
I seek in yonder angry brine, 
A kinder sympathy than thine. 
She cast a wild look o'er the tremulous deep, 
Then flung her light form from the high, rocky steep, 
Far down through the depths of the dark ocean-wave, 
Fair daughter of sadness—she sleeps in her grave. 


~ 


THE MOTHER'S LECTURE. 


“J do not seek to quench your love's hot fire ; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 


“ Anp do you love him, Evelyn ?” u 

“Oh mother, ask me not. I see but too plainly, that you do 
not like him,—and yet I feel that I must sacrifice my happiness 
or my duty to you.” 

“Neither, sweet one! all I ask of you, my child, is that you 
take time. It is now scarcely six weeks since this same James 
Atwill came to this place. Do you feel that you know him—his 


* The Lesbians were so sensible of the merits of Bappho, that after her death they paid her 
divine honors. 
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character—his disposition—his habits? And does he know you? 
True, you have been much together, but you are both under a 
kind of enchantment, and do not see each other’s faults. You 
are young, Evelyn,—hardly sixteen; and though you are my 
child, very beautiful. You have ever lived here amid the seclusion 
of acountry village, and with an education superior to those 
around you, have been in no danger from the attentions of the 
youths of the place ; you felt that they did not understand you. 
This is the first highly educated young man you have ever seen, 
and you give him the warm affections of your heart; and he—he 
may be all he appears, and he may be a villain.” 

“ Mother’’ 

“Forgive me, Evelyn,—if I loved you less, I should not thus 
speak to you. You remember Aunt Sarah, who spent a month 
here last fall, and whom you called ‘ The Cross Old Maid? ” 

* Yes, mother.” 

“She was once as you are now—young and very beautiful. 
A young man came to her native place, and won her unsuspect- 
ing heart; the day was appointed for the wedding; but three 
days before the time, he left the village, and the last she heard of 
him was, that he was married to a southern heiress, to whom he 
had been engaged for years. You saw the effect of disappoint- 
ment on one who entered life with prospects fair as your own. 
This same sad tale was told me by my mother, when about 
your age ; and she left it to me, as 1 now do to you, to read the 
moral” 

“And yet, mother, I have heard that yours was a run-away 
match.” 

“Yes, dearest,—’twas the only way. My mother refused her 
consent.” 

“ And, mother, have you ever regretted it ?” 

* Never !” 

“Then you will forgive us, mother,” said she, as she hid her 
beautiful face in the bosom of a young man, who had entered 
softly at the window, and now knelt by her side, with his arm 
flung lightly around her slender waist, 

“for we were married last week,” said the youth, finishing 
the sentence she had begun, “ and here is our certificate of mar- 
riage. 

“Evelyn, you have deceived me,” said the mother,—“ and 
you, rash boy, have torn my only treasure from me. But I for- 
give you both, as I hope to be forgiven for breaking my mother’s 
heart. Ah, how bitterly have I learned that ‘ Example is better 
than precept.’ ” 
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“T remember, I remember, the house where I was born,” &c. 


I rewewren, I remember, the time when first we met, 

The mem'ry of that meeting hangs all sweetly on me yet, 

And though the first, and though the last, and many a year bath stole, 
All deeper by the flight of time, ‘tis graven on my soul. 


I remember, I remember, she then was but a child, 

And La fond and foolish boy, who thought she sweetly emil'd, 
And loved to gaze upon her face, and listen to her voice, 

And linger where her presence bade, my youthful heart rejoice. 


I remember, I remember, sure, love it could not be, 

But that now it differs much, [ really cannot see, 

For I do hear this gentle ebild, who caught my bovish eye, 
Is tall and fuir enough to make full many a lover sigh. 


I remember, T remember, ‘tis said that angel hands 

To music of the spheres weave love's indissoluble bands ; 

Has not the chain, has not the chain, to bind our hearts been wove, 
Whose first and sweetest link was joined ere childhood dreamt of love 


I remember, I remember, the time when first we met, 

But, ah! what's more important still, does she remember yet? 
Why could T not remind her, oh, Cupid! may I find 

Her bosom sweetly thrilling with memory like mine. 


THE JOYS OF YOUTH. 


On, there is joy in youth for a free heart ! 

The joy of life's fair dewy dawn, The joy 

Of love, whose brightness makes the bosom start, 
As would a fawn, feeding in grove all coy, 

At sudden sunbeam flashing through the leaves : 
Of the unfettered spirit of a boy, 

That binds of hope a thousand golden sheaves, 
And o'er the stage of life a rosy curtain weaves. 


The joy of conscious strength, and eagle eye, 
And nimble foot, and arm all vigor; and thought 
Unting'd with care and impulse free and high 
As heaven and air; of tongue as yet untaught 
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THE JOYS OF YOUTH. 


To flatter, wound, blaspheme, or at the throne 

Of fashion pay its homage ; soul uncaught 

Ia vice’s web, whereon she sits alone, 

And doth invite the young with voice of syren tone. 


And there's the joy of feeling the warm blood 
Course free and purely through each throbbing vein, 
And send from the strong-beating heart a flood, 
That life, and health, and beauty doth contain ; 
And memory yet can nought but pleasure scan, 

For searce a cloud of care, or scar of pain, 

Darkens or wounds us, ere the age of man, 


And we forget the ills which with our life began. 


There's joy in sympathy with all things—earth, 

And streams dancing along their way, and singing 

To themselves and to the flowers whose birth 

Adorns their banks ; with feather'd minstrels, springing 
Away upon the wing so gracefully, 

And pouring from their litte founts of mirth 

A stream of wild and self-taught melody, 

That falls upon the listening car deliciously. 


Oh, yes, there's joy with earth, and joy with air, 
When o'er the cheek it plays at summer eve, 

Or lingers in the mazes of the streaming hair, 

Or with the leaf soft music seems to weave ; 

With sea, when o'er the curling wave our light 

Bark glances, and behind our flight we leave 

A sparkling path, with foaming bubbles white, 

Which fadeth soon away, and leaves no trace in sight ; 


And sky, as ‘neath its everlasting dome 

We stand, and upward gaze into its height 
Iinmeasurable, and in fancy roam 

Amid careering worlds, that smile at night, 

And welcome to the earth each newborn thing, 

And shine too on the silent grave as bright. 

They are beyond, O death, thy bitter sting, 

And they alone, O time, heed not thine arrowy wing. 


Such are the joys of youth—the joy of life 
When new, of love, of strength, and spirit free, 
Of thought and memory unting'd with grief, 

Of health, of impulse high, and heart of glee, 
Of the tongue and soul of truth, of sympathy 
With nature, earth and streams, and songsters rife 
With mirth, and with the air, and sea, and sky— 
These fill the cup of joy as youthful days roll by. 
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OUR MAGAZINE. 


Beroven Reaper! Hast thou perused the foregoing pages with care and at- 
tention, catching with a cultivated eye the many excellencies therein exhibited ? 
If so, we proclaim thee a man, and worthy of the milk and honey that our libe- 
rality shall now dispense to thee. We might exact from such as thou art the 
reputation of wit or eloquence, but reader, we are in a sober mood; pray you sit 
down, therefore, and let us moralize. In thy young days of ignorance, before 
entering upon the rigid duties of college-life, didst thou ever fall in love with 
some innocent damsel, throwing around her all the charms that imagination could 
furnish, and giving her a thousand beauties that she never had? hast thou done 
all this, we ask—and then, afler many a long month of study and mental culture, 
hast thou returned and found that the simple angel has neglected her mind, and 
ean no longer sympathize with thy wisdom? No! you answer; neither have 
we, is our equally negative reply ; and yet we are told that such things have been, 
Gather this moral; manis a being susceptible of endless improvement,—and more 
than all, hoard up this golden lesson, which, though a woman wrote, man may 
well remember, “a changeful thing is the human heart.” Take another example 
* to our purpose quite.” Hast thou ever heard some prudent mother rebuke the 
vanity of her son, when surveying in a mirror the symptoms of his approaching 
manhood, with this sage maxim, “ beauty, my boy, is a worthless trifle,’ and hast 
thou seen her turn at the same moment to her pouting daughter, with the anxious 
exclamation, “ nay, my dear! you will spoil your pretty face |" Thou answerest 
* yes!" to this interrogation ; even thus shall our true experience echo “ yes.” 
But pardon the good lady, she meant well. Now glean from this our exalted page 
yet another moral, akin to our former; “ vanity of vanities saith the preacher, al 
is vanity ;"’"—oh human inconsistency ! “ where, where is the end of all thy wan- 
derings?"’ Even we, reader, ethereal as we are, have not as yet reached the goal 
of perfection ; our spiritual nature hath not as yet wrestled down all our natural 
longings; thoughts of what we shall eat and drink will sometimes invade the highest 
flights of our intellects, “ making the cold reality too real ;"’ such is human incon- 
sistency ; even ours is manifest in one failing ; look sharply, and thou shalt find it. 

Who has not seen the good moon when her “ clouded majesty"’ is just gleaming 
through the trees and throwing her “silver mantle o'er the dark: We have 
done it with a thousand warm yearnings, for it brought to our epicurean thoughts 
in vivid painting the memory of that vegetable orb, whose luscious yellow the 
good matrons of New England annually stew, for our autumnal pies :— 


“ Forgive us, Luna's universal shade, 
Aye! do forgive us that our fancy strayed’ — 


for thou shouldst bear in mind, (if that thou hast a mind,) that “ edere est huma- 
num.’ We are content to follow in the path of our illustrious predecessor Hora- 
tius Flaccus, who expressly declares himself “ fresh from the sty of Epicurus.”’ 
But let us change our moral theme. 

Behold yon melancholy receptacle of buried hopes and buried authorship. Let 
us rake up with cold, skeleton hands 


« The feeble ashes, and our feeble breath 
Blow for a little life and make a flame, 
That is—a mockery 
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no—nothing more than a bonfire. See where the lambent flame “ shoots from the 
hearth up—Fire! tisfire!'’’ But stay, brothers! “ spare—oh ! spare” this mourn- 
ful ballad—“ deal gently with the poet's heart,” for in sooth it is a tender one. 
Sweet reader! let us weep!" 


I hate to die—or else I'd go 
And starve in some old cave, 

Without a crum to eat—or oh! 
I'd drown me in the wave! 


Or else—perhaps '—I'd hang me up 
On some old birchen tree, 

Where all the winds should come and make 
Their music unto me. 


Why our pathetic bard should mention the music of the winds, which his life- 
less body could neither hear nor enjoy, is, we confess, far beyond the sobriety of 
our imaginings ; but that he has some genius no one who has read the first verse 
can reasonably deny. “ Without a crum to eat,” is truly an expression that does 
honor both to his head as a poet and his heart asa man. We believe the following 
epitaph to have been penned by the same prolific author : 


ON ONE WHO SOLD EARTHEN WARES, 


Now dust to kindred dust again, 
Our man of wares is gone ; 
The potter's clay he sold to men 
To death he gave his own. 


Who can doubt his genius! We would only say to him, in the words of 
Thalaba to the Arabian maid, “ sail on, in Alla’s name.’ Yes! sweet poet, “ sail 
on!" and should’st thou meet the “ brass-nosed ship" of thy sometime critic, 
hoist thine intellectual colors, and give him—not a “ crum to eat,’ nor a bone to 
quell his critical snarling—no! nothing like it, but give him that sturdy broadside 
from Shakspeare— 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.— 
Now J, perchance, shall put an antic disposition on."’ 


This is the very way to meet the critic, and “ by opposing, end him.’ 
But we must bid the author good bye, and turn to the reader. Reader, we love 
thee, but in spite of love exhausted nature bids us leave thee. Keep a mild eye 


on our magazine, nor ever forget that beautiful, yet fearful line in Virgil's Pollio, 
Occidet serpens.” 
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